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HOLE TO ADJUST HANGER 
AND OIL BEARINGS 





Protection for the Top 
of the Barn-Door 


A S a seller you are naturally as interested in the 


improvements of which we shall speak, as the 
buyer himself. 


By studying the lower illustration you will note that 
the Improved Storm-Proof Rail has an extra long over 
hanging cover which renders full protection to the open- 
ing above the door-top, keeping out all moisture. 





And the Tite-Fit Joint is another means of protection, 
preventing water from running down into the “‘works.”’ 
The cross section cut also gives you a good idea of the 
roller-bearing feature which is important in that it main- 
tains smooth and noiseless action. 


J) <—TITE-FIT 


The No. 88 Adjustable Storm-Proof Door Hanger, 
illustrated above, together with the improved Storm- 
Proof Rail previously mentioned and shown below, will 
put you “in good” with farmer trade. 


They both have features you should know in detail. 





) 





Write for the National Catalog. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling Illinois 
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Readers of Hardware Age Condemn 
Randall’s Tax on Intelligence 


HE editorial on the Randall Rider in last week’s 
T issue of HARDWARE AGE has awakened the in- 
terest of hardware merchants all over the 
country. Many of the subscribers of HARDWARE AGE 
have given us their view-points of Randall’s ab- 
surdity. It is certain that the “Zone System’’ pro- 
posed by the county newspaper publisher from Cali- 
fornia is, to say the least, unpopular. 

It is agreed that a readjustment of postal charges 
would be a good thing, but that readjustment should 
be one covering the entire postal system, and not a 
“Rob-Peter-to-Pay-Paul” affair. 

There is in this country a big wholesome, growing 
demand for one-cent letter postage. HARDWARE AGE 
favors a reduction in the price charged for letter 
postage, and when it comes, if that reduction should 
be to one cent a letter, it would mean more than a 
thousand dollars a month to this publication. But 
we do not favor a radical cut or a radical advance 
in the prices now charged any department of the 
mail service until those departments which are be- 
ing carried absolutely free of charge are required to 
pay something, and we are absolutely opposed to a 
zone system. As publishers, we are as opposed to a 
zone system applied to magazines as the average 
citizen would be to a zone system applied to letter 
postage. 

Imagine the protest that would greet an announce- 
ment that letters from New York to Pittsburgh 
should require a one-cent stamp; to Fort Wayne a 
114-cent stamp; to Chicago a 2-cent stamp; to Min- 
neapolis a 2'4-cent stamp; to Denver a 3-cent stamp, 
and to points West of Denver a 314-cent stamp. It 
would be promptly branded the idea of a rattle- 
brained menace to the public, and a padded cell 
would be in order. Read what Sholto Daw says in 
the excellent letter he has written HARDWARE AGE. 
Read what other big men in the trade have to say on 
this subject. Read and then write a protest against 
the Randall Rider to your Congressman, and write 
HARDWARE AGE your views on the subject. 


Magazines and the Proposed 
Postage Rate 


To the Editor: 

You have struck a vital note in your editorial of 
Dec. 23, in regard to the rider by Senator Randall 
of California to the Post Office Appropriation bill 
which seeks to make magazines subject to zone rates 
of postage, with the evident intent of thus largely 
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restricting their circulation. It is something that 
goes far deeper than the injustice to the magazines, 
though that is bad enough, since it is in effect a 
direct blow at one of the educational and construc- 
tive forces of the country. 

There are two essential factors which make a 
democratic form of government possible in the 
United States: public schools and the Press. Public 
schools give us a common language, despite the 
great foreign admixture, and train the coming 
generation of boys and girls in the ways of inde- 
pendent thought and speech. The Press, despite its 
shortcomings, and they are not wanting, seeks in 
the main to present to the public that body of facts 
upon which alone it is possible to form a sound and 
impartial public opinion. 

We are fast learning that widespread intelli- 
gence and education are our best and most endur- 
ing economic assets, as well as the foundation of 
national character. Possibly unconsciously, but 
none the less with great certainty, the daily press 
has gradually realized the comparatively ephemeral 
nature of the daily mental pabulum which it offers, 
and consequently many of the leading papers have 
added the Sunday magazine, and sometimes an inde- 
pendent weekly publication devoted to those more 
serious subjects which do not find their appropriate 
place in the columns of the daily papers. So there 
has come about a general and growing recognition 
of the important place which is filled by the maga- 
zines and the trade journals. Primarily they must 
first attract, but beyond this is the serious con- 
structive work which they do, because their readers 
give to them the careful study and perusal which 
they do not vouchsafe to the daily newspaper. It 
is not too much to say that in the main form an 
increasingly valuable factor in the scheme of gen- 
eral education. 

It was early perceived in the very inception of 
the postage system that the matter of distance must 
be ignored entirely because of the vital fact that 
the real purpose of the postal scheme was to pro- 
mote constant and untrammeled communication of 
thought and news between all sections of the coun- 
try without regard to their distance from each 
other. Only in such matter can there be a genuine 
understanding in every State in the Union of those 
vital questions which affect national life. The 
essential difference between a progressive civiliz- 
ation and one that lives in the past is the difference 
hetween the United States and China. In our own 
country national life and national spirit are country 
wide because there is ceaseless interchange of 
thought through the printed pages of the news- 
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papers and the magazines, and because of the con- 
stant travel which is largely inspired by this fact. 

China, on the other hand, is a curious example of 
a people homogeneous in race and customs, yet with- 
out general national spirit because of the lack of 
communication, with the consequent localizing of 
interest and endeavor and the stifling of progress 
and development. The effect of Senator Randall’s 
rider, if adopted, would be of that reactionary na- 
ture which seeks to set back the hands of the clock 
of civilization, and to bring about in this country 
that localization of thought and interest which is 
the great handicap to progress in the countries of 
the old world. 

It is provincialism run mad. The specious plea 
for such action is that second-class matter, espe- 
cially magazines, costs more to transport than the 
revenue received from it. 

While this is true it is not in itself a sufficient 
reason for raising the rate on magazines. The 
facts as disclosed by the Post Office Department are 
that first-class mail matter shows a large profit, 
second-class mail matter carries a very heavy an- 
nual deficit. The proposition to reduce the rates 
on first-class mail matter in order to secure one-cent 
letter postage is the same half-way measure as to 
raise the rates on magazines which are second-class. 
If in a business house there was one department 
which always made a great profit, and another de- 
partment which recorded an equally great loss, the 
first thought that would occur to any common-sense 
business man of experience would be to examine 
into the respective expenses of conducting each 
department and then endeavor to regulate the ex- 
pense and profits of both departments on a more 
uniform basis. 

This is exactly what to an outside observer seems 
to be needed in the Post Office Department. Some 
years ago when this same question of raising sec- 
ond-class mail rates was suggested—this time by 
the Post Office Department—several of the leading 
magazines stated that if that department would per- 
mit a firm of expert accountants to examine the 
Government books and testify as a result of such 
examination that magazines should bear a higher 
rate because of their proportionate heavy cost as 
compared with the expenses of other mail matter 
the publisher would cheerfully bear the addi- 
tional burden without a murmur. 

Nothing came of this proposition and the gen- 
eral belief at that time was that the Post Office De- 
partment was unwilling to have its bookkeeping 
methods made public. There are some very perti- 
nent questions in this connection that have been 
frequently asked and have never been answered. 
How are the various charges of the Post Office De- 
partment apportioned so as to be sure that they 
are equitably distributed? What class of mail 
matter is charged with the frank privilege and its 
gross abuses? 

Is it true that the parcel post is run at a loss, 
and that the Post Office Department does not care 
to so state because of the political effect of such a 
confession? 

Are the charges for parcel post on a business 
basis of relative cost and expense or on a basis of 
bidding for public favor by low rates? 

What class of mail matter is charged with the 
heavy expense of Rural Free Delivery? 

What is the apportionment of expense in second- 
class matter between newspapers and magazines? 
Why should magazines be selected as a basis of at- 
tack in the matter of having their rates raised 
while newspapers are left untouched? Does not 
this very palpable preference indicate that the Post 
Office Department is more afraid of the hostility 
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of the newspapers than of the magazines? More- 
over, who will decide as to what constitutes the 
difference between a magazine and a newspaper? 
Is the daily edition of a newspaper, a newspaper . 
and the weekly issue of the same sheet a magazine? 
If not, what are the weekly magazines? Also, what 
are the weekly farm papers issued by many daily 
newspapers? It is perfectly obvious that there can 
be no definite and intelligent answers made to these 
questions. And it ought to be equally obvious 
that what is needed in the Post Office Department 
is a complete reunion of all the charges on all mail 
matter on the sole basis of apportioning charges 
where they belong as a business proposition and 
not as a matter of politics. 

Also, it should be still further evident that the 
Post Office Department should indicate just where 
it stands on Senator Randall’s proposed rider; also, 
that it should give reasons for its action, and play 
the game with the cards faces up on the table and 
with its accounting system open to those taxpayers 
who are supporting it. 

Yours truly, 
SHOLTO Daw. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Sholto Daw is one of the 
brainiest, most thorough hardware men in America. 
In his work he makes more business investigations 
to get at the root of big things in the trade than 
any man known to the editor of HARDWARE AGE. 
His activities are not confined to hardware, and he 
has contributed largely of his valuable time to sev- 
eral great organizations which are working for a 
better America. We are glad to note that the ed- 
itorial in the last issue of HARDWARE AGE has 
brought the following letter from Mr. Daw. His 
thoughts are well worth the consideration of pro- 
gressive merchants. He asks some questions which 
will prove embarrassing to those who are endeavor- 
ing to rush the Randall Rider through. He has 
written with that directness which gets to the root 
of his subject quickly. It is pleasing to know that 
the big men in the trade are giving this subject 
the serious consideration it deserves. 


Randall Rider Will Deprive 
Many of Trade Literature 


’ New Castle, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

I have read your editorial on the Randall Rider, 
and you are right in more than one way. 

Commercially, railway transportation has been 
the most potent physical factor in the development 
of this country, because away from navigable waters 
there would be no expeditious, economical way of 
carrying people and merchandise in all directions. 

What has made possible the invention and prac- 
tical application of railroad and steamer carriage 
has been the thirst for knowledge of ambitious, pro- 
gressive people. Many of our past and present 
captains of industry without means to go through a 
four years’ course in college or university, necessi- 
tating also preparation in primary schools, had to 
laboriously and incessantly utilize such available 
literature as slender purses and hard work overtime 
permitted while earning a living. 

When the country was sparsely settled and com- 
munication costly and difficult, young men have 
walked long distances to borrow coveted books; 
Abraham Lincoln, for instance, who used frequently 
to trudge nine miles into Springfield, Ill., about 
once a week to borrow what he could and after a 
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hard day’s work master the contents in a cabin by 
the light of a pine knot. 

It has often been said that the basic library of 
many of our great men consisted of Plutarch’s 
Lives, Aesop’s Fables, Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress 
and the Bible, with variations according to the 
individual and his opportunities. 

Not so very long ago printed matter was com- 
paratively costly and hard to obtain, but there are 
people who cannot be kept down and persevere 
until they succeed. 

Henry Wilson, the “Natick Cobbler,” three times 
United States Senator from Massachusetts and 
elected Vice-President with President Grant in 
1872, said he had never possessed as his own, in 
actual cash, up to the time he was 21 years old an 
amount to exceed $1. History is full of the careers 
of men who became great through the study of such 
books as their limited funds would permit. 

Elihu Burritt, “The Learned Blacksmith,” became 
a great linguist, made a fine celestial chart of the 
heavens showing the various constellations and 
otherwise abundantly justified his world-wide repu- 
tation. 

Even as late as our day, literature at compara- 
tively little cost has been utilized to the utmost, 
in a preliminary way, to make a start. For 
instance, Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
largest bank in the Western hemisphere and the 
sixth in size in the world, with deposits sometimes 
totaling between $500,000,000 and $600,000,000, 
mastered all of the few books he could get hold of, 
which included an edition of Shakespeare, the 
Arabian Nights and a few old-fashioned magazines. 

The first money he earned came from caring for 
thirty-seven calves one summer, his pay being the 
choice of one of them which he sold for $12. Learn- 
ing from a printed poster that $10 would pay for 
the New York Weekly Tribune for five years, with 
a Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary as a premium, 
the bulk of his summer’s earnings went for those 
publications. F 

John D. Archbold, late president of the Standard 
Oil Company, succeeding John D. Rockefeller a 
decade ago, was ambitious and anxious to learn, but 
financially very poor. When eleven years old, after 
the death of his father, he helped himself by light- 
ing morning fires in a school house and doing other 
chores in return for being taught Latin by the 
principal in the evenings. His father dead and 
with his mother to support, after but one year of 
odd jobs in the mornings and special studies by 
night, he began work in a country store. Although 
business hours were many and full he stuck faith- 
fully to his studies. Having been connected with 
the Standard Oil Company through most of its 
career, he had a great part in founding and con- 
ducting one of the most efficiently organized indus- 
trial enterprises in existence. The company has 
disbursed hundreds of millions of dollars in divi- 
dends to tflousands of stockholders, and the present 
market value of the parent company is much in 
excess of a half billion dollars. 

These incidents, which can be multiplied in- 
definitely, and are matters of common knowledge, 
serve to emphasize the great progress made possi- 
ble by the moderate price of high-type literature, 
whether pertaining to trade or on other subjects. 
For a score or more of years this has been possible 
through the postal rate of 1 cent per pound on sec- 
ond-class matter, covering trade and _ technical 
papers and other periodicals, which throughout the 
U. S. A. have weekly, semi-weekly, monthly and 
quarterly penetrated otherwise inaccessible places. 

We once knew of a doctor in Mount Carmel, Conn., 
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who, although a graduate phySician, used to sub- 
scribe for The New York Sun, the Scientific Amer- 
ican and The Iron Age, each needed to enable him 
to keep in touch with the fields covered, as a broad- 
minded man who wanted to know more than he was 
compelled to. 

All progressive governments have sought to lower 
the rates of postage to promote knowledge and 
business, but to raise rates 500 per cent as proposed 
by the Randall Rider to the pending Post Office Ap- 
propriation bill for west of Denver and 400, 300 
and 200 per cent additional, according to the inter- 
mediate zones, means ultimately to deprive many 
unable to pay, of their accustomed trade news at a 
permissible cost. 

Very truly yours, 
C. C. DICKSON. 


The James Swan Company 
Says “Restraint of Trade” 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 


Our attention having been called to your editorial 
comments in regard to the Randall Rider to the 
postal appropriation bill, and as an advertiser in 
your columns we wish to enter a protest. Our 
contract with you was made with the understanding 
that your paper would come in contact with the 
entire trade of the United States, and if there is a 
discrimination by the Post Office Department as to 
the cost of postage to the different zones, which 
would add considerably to the cost of your magazine 
in the Far West, we are convinced that it would 
more or less decrease your number of subscribers 
and therefore we would not consider that we were 
receiving the full value of our contract. As the 
cost to the sender is no more on letters to any part 
of the States or any part of this country than an- 
other, we cannot understand why the department 
should discriminate against periodicals. Also, how 
will it be possible for a publisher to regulate his 
subscription prices, which have always been uni- 
form in the past? In fact, from our point of view 
it does not seem to us that a bill of this character 
could actually become a law, considering that it is 
more or less a restraint of trade. 

Yours truly, 


THE JAMES SWAN COMPANY, 
C. C. HASELTON. 


Postal Authorities Beeoming 
Niggardly 


NEW York, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 


We have read your editorial in HARDWARE AGE 
in the December twenty-third issue with much in- 
terest and also with some amusement. You have 
covered the postal zone subject so thoroughly that 
there does not seem to be much left for us to say 
further than that we back up your arguments from 
A to Z. 

Foreign governments spend large sums in pro- 
moting business for their countries; our postal 
authorities are apparently becoming niggardly in 
more directions than one. 

Very truly yours, 
MILLERS FALLS COMPANY, 
E. P. Stoughton, President. 
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Traveling Man Objects 


NEw YorK, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

In response to your valued editorial, it would 
seem to me that in your fight against the absurd 
Randall “rider,” the hardware trade ought and will 
be lined up with you solidly. 

To me all trade papers, and most especially 
HARDWARE AGE, are highly instructive and helpful 
in my work, and in my humble opinion such legis- 
lation as Mr. Randall proposes would be little short 
of criminal in its folly. 

You may be sure that I will contribute whatever 
aid I can by writing a protest to the Congressman 
who represents my home district. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. B. VAN MARTER, 
With Geo. H. Bishop & Co. 


Will Write to His Congress- 


man 


NEw YORK, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 
I have just read your editorial in regard to the 
Randall bill, and, being in sympathy with your views 


Hendricks & Class to Repre- 
sent Chain Company 


HENDRICKS & CLASS, 30 Church Street, New 

York, who established their business in 1893, 
have continuously represented the Standard Chain 
Company for 17 years, or since the company was 
first organized. Owing to the sale, several weeks 
ago, of the Standard Chain Company’s business to 
the American Chain Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Hendricks & Class have arranged to similarly rep- 
resent the Columbus Chain Company, with plants 
at Columbus, Ohio, and Lebanon, Pa., where are 
manufactured all kinds of hardware and ship’s 
chains. 

Hendricks & Class will handle the company’s in- 
terests in the New York Metropolitan District to- 
gether with all of New Jersey, Long Island and 
New England, Philadelphia and vicinity, likewise 
the eastern part of New York State and all export 
business. 

This realignment of chain trade relations was 
brought about by the change in the selling policy of 
the new owners of the Standard Chain Company, 
who will look after distribution through their own 
organization and selling staff, rather than through 
outside selling representatives. 

The Columbus Chain Company makes stud links, 
dredge, steam shovel and hoisting chains, saddlery 
hardware and all kinds of wagon chains, including 
practically everything in the high-grade hardware 
chain line. 


Chain of Hardware Stores 


W A. McFADDEN and John M. Gaines have 

°* applied under the laws of the State of New 
York for a charter for the National Hardware 
Stores, Inc. This is a chain-store idea, which they 
hope to organize through interesting merchants, 
who are already conducting successful stores, in a 
joint enterprise and stock company to be run some- 
what along the lines of the chain grocery, drug and 
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on the subject, I will be glad to take the matter 
up with my Congressman, Mr. Frederick Hicks of 
Nassau County, N. Y. 

Mr. Hicks is a broad-minded man, and I feel sure 
will not favor such a bill. I am sending him your 
editorial, which covers the matter thoroughly. 

I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
LEWIs A. ABRAMS, 
Benjamin S. Alder Company. 


Uniform Rate Needed 


- NEw YorK, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

I have carefully read the editorial which appeared 
in HARDWARE AGE, Dec. 23, in reference to the pro- 
posed new postal rate to apply to HARDWARE AGE, 
and my personal opinion is that if Uncle Sam must 
have more money for carrying this class of mail 
matter a new uniform rate should be made apply- 
ing to all parts of the United States. There does 
not seem to be any reason for such a radical change 
in the rates. 

. Yours truly, 
V. M. SUTPHEN, New York Manager, 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company. 


tobacco stores. The gentlemen at the head of this 
proposed organization claim to have made a very 
careful study of desirable towns within a 12-hour 
radius of New York City, which they claim will be 
the zone of their operations. They report that their 
investigations indicate an annual average turnover 
of about 1.5 times for independent retail hardware 
dealers, with a 3.5 turnover for most progressive 
dealers. Through their plans they hope to largely 
increase both the turnover and the profit of the 
stores which may become identified with their 
project. 

The chain-store movement is receiving more at- 
tention from thinking hardware people every day. 
A very interesting development of this phase of 
merchandising is in the process of a very thorough 
tryout in the State of Indiana, where the By-Lo 
3tores Company is successfully operating four stores 
of a chain which the company plans will eventually 

ecome much larger. Before offering the stock to 

either private capitalists or to the public, the By-Lo 
Stores Company is thoroughly trying it out on it- 
self. Four stores which it is operating have been 
financed entirely by capital supplied by the men 
managing the plan. As soon as it has demonstrated 
thoroughly the success of its system, stock will 
probably be offered to outsiders. 

The progress made by the proposed incorporation 
in New York City will be watched with interest by 
the trade. The success or failure of a chain of 
stores in the hardware field is to a very large de- 
gree, if not absolutely, dependent on the one man 
who is the controlling spirit of such an organiza- 
tion. Men with such qualifications are indeed rare, 
and many of the hardware stores of the country 
could undoubtedly be materially improved by con- 
tact with such individuals. 

The incorporators of the National Hardware 
Stores, Inc., are spoken of very highly by those in 
the hardware trade with whom they have been asso- 
ciated. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn., have 
awarded a contract for a factory, 38 x 288 ft., two 
stories. 
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Congressman Randall, author of the so-called Randall rider to the Post- 
Office Appropriation bill, publishes a periodical of his own which 
we are told circulates free, and will continue to circulate 
free, within the county in which it is pub- 
lished, unless — — 








Some Reasons Why Stock-Taking 


Is Essential 


By WILLIAM LEWIS EDMONDS 


stock at least once a year is steadily in- 
creasing, yet there are altogether too many 
who are not yet doing so. 

Generally speaking, those who do not make a 
practice of taking stock may be divided into two 
classes. The one is the small dealer. The other 
is the dealer whose business has assumed sub- 
stantial proportions and who year after year has 
a fairly good surplus of cash on deposit at the 
bank. 

Ask the latter why he does not take stock and 
he will tell you, as he told the writer, that he does 
not need to do so. 

“Why should I?” he will say. “I know by the 
cash I am accumulating that I am making money. 
Why, then, should I go to all the trouble of taking 
stock in order to confirm that which I already 
know?” 

“Oh, it’s useless for me to take stock,” the small 
dealer will tell you. “I’m making a living, and as 
long as I am doing that why should I trouble 
going over my stock and making an inventory in 
order to find out within a few dollars just exactly 
where I stand?” 


W ‘tice the number of retailers who take 


To Court Danger 


That both these excuses are fallacious there can 
be no doubt. It is patent to every business man 
who has had experience in taking stock. He knows 
that to neglect doing so is to court danger. 

The mariner at sea is never obsessed by such 
a delusive theory. The sea may be calm, the 
weather clear, and everything in “apple-pie order,” 
but he keeps his eye on the compass, takes obser- 
vations daily in order to ascertain his true where- 
abouts, and consults the barometer in order to as- 
certain the trend of weather conditions. He leaves 
nothing to chance, knowing that if he did so he 
might suddenly find his vessel upon the rocks. 

The dealer, be his business large or small, may 
think he is sailing along under fair-weather con- 
ditions and heading in the right direction, but 
unless he has ascertained through the medium of 
stock-taking and drawing up an inventory he cer- 
tainly does not for a fact know that it is so. 

Some years ago, at a meeting of the directors 
of an incorporated company, the president an- 
nounced that it would be possible to pay a divi- 
dend on the previous year’s business. This was 
welcome news to the directors, for it was the first 
time for some years that such an announcement 
had been made, for the company had been notori- 
ously mismanaged. But there was one man on 
the board, and a new one at that, who had made 
a marked success in the retail trade. Conse- 
quently he wanted to know on what basis the 
president was making his statement. 

“Where’s your inventory?” he inquired. 

“Oh, we haven’t taken an inventory,” replied 
the president. 

“Well in the name of heaven, how do you know 
that you can declare a dividend?” exclaimed the 
inquisitive director. 

“Simply by the fact that we have the cash in 
the bank,” replied the president with an air of 
confidence. “What can you want better than 
that?” 

“I am glad to know that you have money in the 
bank,” persisted the director, “but I want better 


evidence than that before I’ll consent to the pay- 
ment of a dividend being declared.” 

As the result of this director’s persistency an 
inventory was ordered and the board adjourned to 
await its preparation before taking action, although 
the president declared that it was unnecessary. 

When the inventory was taken it was found 
that instead of there being a surplus as the result 
of the year’s business there was a deficit of sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 

Good- Will 

A few years ago the president of a company 
which in the two years of its existence had made 
considerable headway announced that a dividend 
would be paid. When, however, an audit was or- 
dered and presented it was found that the presi- 
dent had been basing his estimate on the flimsy 
claim of appreciation in good-will. The profits 
were next to nothing. 

One of the shareholders of this particular com- 
pany was not far wrong when, quoting an old 
axiom, he remarked: “Good-will is the rag with 
which some men plug up the leak in the: balance 
sheet.” 

Recently a retailer became perplexed because 
his profits, in spite of a large increase in the vol- 
ume of his business, did not show any increase. 
He thought about it by day and thought about it 
at night. He felt sure that it was not because of 
any lessening in the percentage of profit that he 
added to his buying cost, that being worked out 
on the same basis as he adopted when he started 
in business three years before. Finally, giving 
up all hope of discovering the cause himself, he 
consulted one of his creditors. 

“When did you take your last inventory?” asked 
the latter. 

“I have never had one taken,” replied the re- 
tailer. 

“Well, you take one at once,” advised the cred- 
itor. “I think that will show you where the leak 
is," 

And sure enough it did. It showed that while 
the sales had increased year by year the stock 
had increased at a far greater ratio. In other 
words, the dead stock was eating up the profits. 

In another instance a retailer, after being in- 
duced to take stock, discovered that his expenses 
were no less than equal to 20 per cent of his gross 
sales and that his method of figuring his profits 
on the cost price of his goods, instead of on the 
selling price, had been a serious blunder. 

Had these concerns not taken an inventory they 
would to-day either be still groping in the dark or 
have fallen over the precipice of bankruptcy, at 
the foot of which there already lie altogether 
too large a company of commercial failures. 


The Why and the Wherefore of an Inventory 


Primarily the object of the inventory is to en- 
able a balance sheet to be prepared in order that 
the position of the business at the close of a cer- 
tain period may be ascertained. Important and 
all as that undoubtedly is, yet that is not the only 
purpose it serves. To those who are able to 
“read, mark, learn and inwardly digest” that which 
the inventory contains, a fund of most valuable 
information is revealed. 

Owing to the increasing competition of busi- 
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ness, due largely to the advent of the department 
store and its mail-order ramifications, it is becom- 
ing more and more important for the retailer to 
know within a fraction the cost of doing business. 
Merchants may guess at it, as many of them ap- 
pear to do. And in their guessing some of them 
may come approximately close to the actual cost. 
Others, again, may be guided by the experience of 
men in the same line of business. But neither 
guessing at the cost nor taking the experience of 
another is the correct method. Of the two the 
latter is the more sane and safe. But even then 
the conditions obtaining would necessarily have to 
be the same. And this is about as unlikely as it 
is to find two oak trees exactly alike. 

Consequently, every merchant has got to find 
out for himself what his cost of doing business 
is. And the only way in which he can do it is by 
the taking of an inventory at stated and regular 
periods. 

Every retailer who is giving intelligent thought 
to his business is becoming more and more im- 
pressed with the necessity of concentrating his 
efforts on lines upon which he can obtain a fair 
profit and, on the other hand, devoting the mini- 
mum of attention to lines which, for various rea- 
sons, return him little or no profit. There is noth- 
ing in the world which will give him as much 
light on this subject as the systematic inventory. 
It also furnishes the light whereby he can dis- 
cover slow-moving and dead stocks. 

Every business has its leaks. The only dif- 
ference is one of degree. Some leaks are so obvi- 
ous that they are easily discovered. Others are as 
mysterious as the most distant of the planets. 
There are few, however, that the inventory will 
not discover. And the leak that is found can usu- 
ally be stopped. 

There is scarcely a retailer in the country but 
who, were he to sell out to-morrow, would want 
to figure in his good-will, as well as his stock, as 
an asset. Under the most-favorable of conditions 
the good-will value of a business is a subtle quan- 
tity. One well-known economist has declared that 
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“good-will is practically as much a part of the 
capital invested in a business as the plant and 
goods in a manufactory or a shop.” And the dic- 
tionary defines good-will as “the value that a busi- 
ness has over and above the stock in trade and the 
money invested in it.” But definitions are of very 
little use when it comes to the valuation of the 
good-will of a business. That, however, which 
does possess potency is the inventory. True it is 
not a measure by which a strictly accurate value 
can be obtained. But it helps considerably in 
arriving at an approximate value. 

As something like 95 per cent of the business 
of the country is carried on under the credit sys- 
tem, it naturally follows that the credit standing 
of the retailer is a matter of great importance to 
him. Character undoubtedly goes a long way in 
establishing the credit standing of any business 
man, for there are plenty of men with an abund- 
ance of capital whose credit is nil. But still char- 
acter is not the only determining factor in the 
establishment of credit standing in the mercan- 
tile world. As a matter of fact, it is as a rule 
relegated to second place. That which takes the 
first place in determining the line of credit that 
shall be accorded, either by the manufacturer, 
jobber or banker, is the financial standing of the 
applicant. And every business man knows from 
experience that the only proof of financial stand- 
ing that will as a rule be accepted is the in- 
ventory. 

To be able to show an inventory when it is de- 
manded—and a series of them is better still—is 
always a strong point in a business man’s favor, 
for it shows that in one of the fundamentals of 
good business practice he is not found wanting. 

To prepare and furnish an inventory after one 
has been demanded may establish a business man’s 
financial standing, but it will not remove the stigma 
which had previously been created regarding his 
careless and unbusiness-like methods because of 
his being compelled in the first instance to ac- 
knowledge that stock taking was a practice he had 
never followed. 





Thermometers featured in an attractive display by the Duncan & Goodell Company, Worcester, Mass. 














With the Telephone’s Help 


What the Telephone May Do to Help to Meet Mail- 
Order Competition 
By FRANK FARRINGTON 


HE telephone lines stretching out from your 

town into the surrounding farming section 

ought to serve you as arms reaching out to 
touch the families they reach. Those families can 
get in touch with your store over the wire with 
less trouble than they can get in touch with a 
catalog house by mail. 

It is a great effort for a farmer to sit down and 
write out an order for goods, and he must after 
that go to the post office or the bank to get a 
money order or a draft to send in the letter. To 
call up your store on the telephone is the work 
of a moment. He can ask you to send him what 
he wants by R. F. D., or by a neighbor. He has 
credit with you and the telephoning is all there 
is to getting the goods. 

If you do not extend credit, it is merely a detail 
of arrangement to take care of telephone orders 
on the spot-cush basis. Whatever the conditions, 
the handy telephone with the immediate return 
of the goods, is far ahead of a mail order in the 
matter of convenience. 

But are the people on your telephone connec- 
tions making use of their opportunities along this 
line? Are you getting telephone orders? The 
telephone may not be a reason for eliminating 
mail orders entirely on the part of any family, but 
it is plain that it must have an important influ- 
ence in that direction. If your telephone families 
are sending mail orders to the same extent as 
other families, isn’t it possible that you are not 
doing your part to make it easy for them to buy 
by wire? 

The Courtesy of the Clerks 

If you are not getting the telephone business 
of the families who have telephones in their homes 
there may be something wrong with the way you 
handle such orders. Watch your clerks when they 
answer the telephone and take note of the way 
they do it. See whether their method is such as 
to make the person who calls up feel comfortable 
and pleased. Notice who ends the conversation; 
whether the store receiver is hung up first, cutting 
off the outside party without waiting for him to 
say “Good bye!” Listen to the tone of voice the 
clerk uses, and note whether he does all the talk- 
ing or whether he gives the customer a chance, 
or whether he makes the customer do it all. 

If your clerk is hurrying the customer who is 
telephoning or making that individual feel hur- 
ried, he is probably discouraging the purchase, or 
at least cutting it down. If the store’s voice 
sounds harsh or if the speaker is abrupt, the per- 
son at the other end, probably a woman, is dis- 
couraged from asking many questions. 


Better Than the Catalog 


The big advantage of the telephone over the 
catalog is that by the telephone there is an op- 
portunity to get information not put into the 
printed ‘description of the goods. Do you make 
it easy for people to get all the information they 
want in that way? You know how a railroad em- 
ployee sometimes gives you the information you 
ask for about trains. It is shot at you so fast and 
so much of it at once that you do not get it all 
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and you leave without having found out what you 
wanted to know, ashamed to ask to have it re- 
peated once or twice. 

The clerk in the store, yes, the proprietor, too, 
often becomes so familiar with his goods that he 
can give the information in the same rapid-fire, 
mechanical way as the trainman gives informa- 
tion about trains. This would be bad enough in 
meeting customers in person, but when they tele- 
phone and get this kind of replies they give it up 
in despair. 

A good many people do not hear readily over 
the telephone. Many others are just unfamiliar 
enough with the instrument to be nervous when 
they use it, and they do not get your meaning 
unless you speak plainly and slowly. If you are 
going to please such people with the use of the 
telephone method of buying you will have to take 
pains with them. 

The telephone offers you plenty of opportuni- 
ties, but it calls for care in using them. If you 
make it easy for anyone, child or adult, to call up 
your store and ask questions about the goods, to 
find out what is wanted, and to order with the 
same assurance that might be felt in a face to 
face conversation, you put yourself in a position 
to receive much business that otherwise might go 
away by mail. 

But it is not enough to give good telephone 
service, to treat people so well over the telephone 
that they will want to call in again, that they will 
go out of their way to recommend your store to 
their friends and neighbors. If you are going to 
make your telephone help beat the mail-order 
house, you must boost it. 


Publicity for the Telephone 


Use every method possible to interest people in 
buying by telephone. Advertise your telephone 
service. You want the public to know what a con- 
venience you can offer them. Write personal let- 
ters, or send circular letters to the users of tele- 
phones, telling them that you are doing everything 
you can to make your telephone service perfect. 
Ask them to suggest any methods by which it could 
be improved. Ask them to criticise it, to give you 
a chance to explain any apparent misunderstand- 
ings, if they have met with such. 

When people buy in person, suggest to them that 
if they want more of the same goods you will be 
glad to send out what they want if they will tele- 
phone the order. 

Get a telephone number that is easy to remem- 
ber if calls all go by number in your exchange. 
The fewer figures in the number the better, and 
the less different figures the better. Four nines, 
9999, is easy enough to remember, but four figures 
all different, 7592 for example, is hard. But if you 
have three or four figures, all related in some obvi- 
ous manner, as 1234, that again is easy to keep in 
mind. Simplify the number or associate it with 
something people will think of; 13, for instance, 
would be remembered. 

See that your telephone is always in good work- 
ing order, better than the average. Have a good 
instrument in the first place, and keep it right. 
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It costs no more for the rental of a good instru- 
ment than for a poor one, and if necessary it will 
pay you to invest some money yourself in getting 
the best. 

if the telephone does get out of order tempo- 
rarily, arrange with Central to see that ‘your out- 
of-town calls reach you through some neighboring 
telephone. You cannot afford to have people call 
up and not get you. If you find that your tele- 
phone business is such that people are finding the 
wire busy frequently when they call, put in two 
wires. Give the public service or you will not get 
the trade. If you were seeing customers come in 
every day and go away without being waited on 
because the clerks were all busy, you would add 
another clerk. Handle the telephone proposition 
the same way. 

There are many customers who cannot come to 
your store but have telephones at their elbows. 
There are shut-ins who never get to the stores at 
all. There are farmers’ wives who are too busy 
to get to town, or who find the roads too bad part 
of the year. These classes of people and others 
buy by mail because in that way they can do their 
own shopping instead of sending by a man or boy. 
You ought to be getting their trade over the tele- 
phone. You will get it if you remind them that 
you want it, and if you treat them well when they 
take you at your word and try telephoning. 

Some men seem to use a telephone naturally. 
Others talk in such a way that they are always 
asked to repeat. If you have clerks who do not 
seem to be able to get the knack of good tele- 
phoning ways, ask them to let somebody else take 
over their share of the telephoning. 


Telephone “Don’ts” 


In telephoning, enunciate distinctly. Don’t clip 
off your words. Speak deliberately enough to be 
understood. Trying to make yourself heard does 
not necessarily mean speaking louder. Speaking 
too loud is as bad as not speaking loud enough. 
Volume of noise will not make up for careless 
enunciation and mouthing of the words. 
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Talk into the receiver instead of at the ceiling 
or the floor and see that the full vibration of your 
voice goes to the right spot. Throw your voice 
forward as a singer is taught to do, instead of 
talking down in your throat. Take the gum out 
of your mouth and leave it out. Lay aside your 
cigar, because you cannot talk into a telephone 
distinctly with a cigar in your mouth. Give your 
telephone every chance to do good work. 

Don’t allow the use of your telephone for social 
purposes unless in exceptional cases. You never 
know when a telephone conversation with no value 
may cause a customer who finds the wire busy, to 
try another store—perhaps to find out that the 
other store has some advantages over your own. 

You can’t be a telephone tightwad and never let 
anybody use the instrument, but you can at least 
discourage your employees from carrying on long 
conversations which are not connected with busi- 
ness matters. 

You might get out special telephone offers as an 
incentive to people to buy in that way. Send out 
cards to be hung up beside the telephone remind- 
ing them that you are accepting telephone orders 
for certain goods at a special price, or that with 
telephone orders amounting to more than a speci- 
fied sum you will give a certain premium free. 

You can call up telephone subscribers and tell 
them about special sales you are holding, saying 
that you are willing to allow people who cannot 
get to the store to buy over the wire. 

You can hold a “Telephone Sale” with a view 
to reminding people of the fact that you specialize 
on telephone service. There are many plans and 
methods you can follow to popularize telephone 
buying. 

If you are not prepared to give people good serv- 
ice in this way and if you feel sort of half-hearted 
about it, don’t do anything about it, because you 
will only disgust your customers and send them 
elsewhere. But if you do want telephone business 
and want to use that means of holding the trade 
of the mail-ordering families, go the limit to 
handle it properly. 
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In a recent “Coes” wrench window the Duncan & Goodell Company, Worcester, Mass., displayed everything from 
midget to mammoth sizes 
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New England Men to Visit 
New York Exhibit 


Boston, MAss. 
To the Editor: 

Will you kindly put New England down on your 
list of conventions, to be held at Springfield, 
Mass., Springfield Auditorium, on Feb. 6 and 7, a 
strictly business session. 

There is a probability that quite a delegation at 
the end of our convention will visit the Madison 
Square Garden (New York) exhibit on the evening 
of the seventh and all day on the eighth. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
George A. Fiel, Secretary. 


Baker, Murray & Imbrie 
Give Dinners 


A§ part of the recent activities connected with 
the National Motorcycle and Bicycle Show held 
in New York City, H. T. Fowler, sales manager for 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., presided over two 
business dinners, one at the Prince George Hotel 
and the other at the Hardware Club. At the Prince 
George the speakers were Frank Kramer, the rac- 
ing champion, and Fred L. Brown, vice-president 
of the Pierce Cycle Company. 

The Hardware Club dinner was a gathering of 
both the salesmen and the department heads, and 
was made the occasion for bringing the road men 
and house organization into an intimate conference 
regarding the various 1917 lines. This was accom- 
plished by an adjournment to the store at the end 
of the dinner where each department’s merchandise 
was displayed and explained by the department 
head. 


American Chain Company to 
Make Additions to Plant 


Wi itH the beginning of the new year the plans of 

the American Chain Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., for operating and developing the company’s 
welded chain department (as successors to the busi- 
ness of the Standard Chain Company, the purchase 
and taking over of which was recently consum- 
mated), are practically completed. 

Increases and additions are under construction 
at various plants, with new works at Tide Water 
devoted to the production of ship’s cable chain 
under methods showing marked improvement in 
the art, which will include a rolling mill, also in 
process. The various factories will be directed by 
the same competent management as previously, and 
within the limitations confronting all manufac- 
turers because of prevailing abnormal conditions, 
facilities for handling any business given to the 
company will be maintained and materially in- 
creased. 

Mr. Power and Mr. Dawson, with the most com- 
petent of their assistants, will continue their rela- 
tions with the new owners. The main office will be 
located at Bridgeport, Conn., to which point all 
orders, inquiries and current mail should be ad- 
dressed on and after Jan. 1. Close observance of 
this suggestion will facilitate the handling of mail 
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in dealing with matters pertaining to the welded 
chain department, and customers should so mark 
their correspondence. 

Through branch offices in Chicago, Boston, San 
Francisco, Pittsburgh, and other points that will be 
established as rapidly as possible, as well as by 
direct representatives, the company expects to so- 
licit business in a thorough and competent manner, 
and by progressive methods and policies confidently 
expects a continuance of the business and confidence 
with which its present predecessors have been 
favored. 

The executive office of the sales department will 
be located in the Terminal Office Building of the 
Grand Central Station, Forty-second Street and 
Park Avenue, New York City, where the officials in 
charge will be pleased to meet friends visiting New 
York who sometimes may not have time to go to 
Bridgeport. 

When the Standard Chain Company was first or- 
ganized there were among its constituent companies 
the Baker Chain & Wagon Iron Mfg. Company, 
Braddock, Pa.; P. Hayden Saddlery Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Garland Chain Company, Rankin 
Station, Pa.; Carlisle Chain Company, Carlisle, Pa.; 
John C. Schmidt & Co., York, Pa.; Lebanon Chain 
Works, Lebanon, Pa., and others, some of which 
were dismantled where not advantageously located. 
Afterward new factories were erected at Mansfield 
and St. Marys, Ohio, and Marion, Ind., which were 
better placed to reach the trade sought. 


TRIPPED! 
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THE JEWEL LAMP CoMPANY, Newark, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 to manu- 
facture lamps. Joseph J. Steinharter, Joseph and 
Samuel E. Hollander, are the incorporators. 
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The Author of Dawson Black 
Visits Fred Lariviere 


= OME few years ago HARDWARE AGE published an 

article on that very successful store in Montreal, 
Lariviere, Inc. Two or three attempts have been 
made to analyze the reasons for the uncommon suc- 
cess of this store. With all the modesty I have at 
my command (and Roy Soule says it’s a minus 
quantity, but, of course, we don’t believe everything 
he says), I claim to have discovered the reason be- 
hind it—admitting, with blushes, that until now the 
reason has not been stated. 

Now, my discovery is this: that there are two or 
three scores of Fred C. Larivieres working in the 
store. What’s that? There’s only one? That’s 
where you make a mistake. That’s what previous 
writers have said about this store, but it’s wrong. 
I repeat, there are two or three scores of Fred C. 
Larivieres there. 

Of course there’s only one who answers to the 
name, but what’s that, anyhow? His body, his head 
and his hands are only the framework which holds 
the real man, which is expressed in his personality. 
Now, that personality is impressed upon his help so 
that they again express his personality in their 
dealings with the public! Q. E. D. If it is his 
personality they express, it is him they express. If 
the expression of his personality becomes natural 
with them, that personality then is their own; and 
as their personality is his personality, why don’t 
you see that there are just so many Fred C. La- 
rivieres? Simple, isn’t it? 

The wonderful system of the store—Oh, yes, of 
course that counts; but that’s only an expression of 
the man at the head. 


I was in Montreal last week and planned to re- 
new acquaintance with Mr. Lariviere; so I hired 
one of those dinky, little sleigh carry-all affairs, 
snuggled into the furs and jingled contentedly up 
to his store. When I got there, I found they had 
just dumped into their big place at St. Lawrence 
Boulevard, the entire stock of a store just closed. 
There they were with the Christmas rush on and 
the whole place piled up with the stock of two 
stores instead of one, and the new stock yet to be 
placed; but there was an air of quiet, good nature 
about the whole place. That again is another ex- 
pression of the personality of Mr. Lariviere. He 
takes everything smoothly. I suppose it would be 
possible for the man to get mad, but I don’t think 
he would do it. 

And there’s another thing I learned about that 
store. They know how to put a quart,into a pint 
pot. Fact! Every inch of that store is utilized to 
its maximum. I never saw a store which realized 
the value of space as much as this Montreal estab- 
lishment! 

Sounds by this little story that I am enthusiastic 
about that store, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Lariviere is a man of infinite tact and kind- 
ness. He realizes the value of quiet, steady ex- 
penditure of effort. He plans his day’s work so 
that every hour is producing its quota of results. He 
has the faculty of getting at facts. He never fools 
himself as to what stock they have, how much their 
sales are, what their percentage of profit is. He 
knows. 

These things play their part, but above all is his 
wonderful gift of impressing his pleasing person- 
ality upon his employees, so that his manner and 
temperament are duplicated in every one of them. 
That’s why his store makes money. And that’s why, 
I think, everybody in it seems glad that he is there. 








Have You Bored the Last 


Four Inches ? 


By EARL D. EDDY 


NUMBER of years ago a prospector wan- 
dered over the northern peninsula of Michi- 
gan seeking ore bodies of sufficient value to 

warrant development work. As part of his equip- 
ment he had what most of us would call a huge 
corkscrew, or perhaps we might call it an exag- 
gerated brace and bit. Instead of using it to 
pull corks or to bore holes in the woodwork, he 
turned it ’round and ’round downward into the 
earth, observing closely the material which came 
to the surface as a result of the excavating ability 
of the contrivance. The prospect hole was perhaps 
2 or 8 in. in diameter. By the exercise of pa- 
tience and much muscular energy the general char- 
acter of the strata could be determined for quite 
a few feet below the surface. This constituted a 
much simpler method than the ages-old system of 
digging a shaft big enough for a man to descend 
below the surface in search of mineral wealth. 
Time enough to dig a big hole when the thread 
of the screw commenced to bring up fragments 
of broken rock which gave at least primary evi- 
dences of being valuable. Both time and labor were 
conserved by the simpler method of excavating 
a small round hole; by this means a larger terri- 
tory could be examined or a limited district more 
intensively covered. 

Whether this man ever succeeded in his search 
for a good property is something beyond my knowl- 
edge, but an incident which occurred in the same 
section several years later proves that the prospec- 
tor’s theory as to the probabilities was at least 
well grounded. One of the holes this man bored 
came within 4 in. of a body of ore which afterward 
made several men millionaires. The blast which 
opened up all this wealth showed in the upper sur- 
face of the drift the little round hole where the 
earlier searcher had toiled and given up. A friend 
of mine was present when the blast was set off, and 
after the fumes had blown away entered the drift 
with one of the owners. 


Within Four Inches of a Fortune 


Before them lay a mass of ore which by its char- 
acter showed that the long search was over and 
that the men who had developed the property were 
at last to be rewarded. Flashing his light from 
point to point in an effort to get a clear idea of 
the extent of the lode, he suddenly exclaimed: 
“Look here, Fischer! See that hole! The man 
who bored that came within just about four inches 
of a million dollars. He gave up a few minutes too 
soon. See! He was in line with this stuff here, 
and couldn’t have missed it if he’d kept on!” The 
incident in itself was perhaps a small thing, but 
since this friend of mine is in charge of a force 
of several hundred salesmen he immediately made 
a practical application of it to his own problem 
in the handling of men. 

“The trouble with so many fellows,” said he, 
after relating the above, “is that they quit boring 
too soon. They give up when perhaps four inches 
more of perseverance would have brought them 
to the goal. I have told this little mining experi- 
ence of mine over and over again to our men, indeed 
to the degree that ‘Have you bored the last four 
inches ?’ has come to be a well understood suggestion 


when some of the boys appear discouraged. I have 
included it in letters, and sometimes I send a tele- 
gram with nothing else but those seven words. 
I’ve had wire replies saying, ‘I’m still boring,’ and 
‘Bored the last four inches today. Mailing order 
to-night.’ One of the men wired me only last 
week: ‘My bit has struck a tough streak, but I’m 
going through it.’ 


Bore Below the Surface and Keep at It 


“I realize,” he continued, “that salesmen are im- 
patient by nature. They are accustomed to getting 
results in a minimum of time. To stand over a 
hole in the ground waiting for an order to appear 
is all very well in theory, but in practice it’s a very 
tedious and tiresome process. It is a lot easier to 
skip from point to point, watching out for surface 
indications of the wealth below. There are, un- 
fortunately, a large number of men in the selling 
profession who seem unwilling to do anything 
except surface work. Occasionally they enjoy splen- 
did results, but more often they just about get 
along, or else fail altogether. On the other hand, 
those fellows who bore below the surface and keep 
at it are the men to whom I pay the largest com- 
missions. They have found by profitable experi- 
ence that it’s usually the last four inches that 
count the most. 


“TI remember very well the experience of one of our 
boys this last summer,” he went on. “He had been 
trying for a long time to get close to a big buyer 
in our line, but had been quite unsuccessful. I had 
been trying to help him out by suggestions and 
encouragement, but he seemed unable to make any 
progress. Of course, I told him to ‘keep boring,’ 
and that surely some day he’d penetrate the order 
strata. One hot day in August a telegram from 
this salesman was laid on my desk. It read: ‘Struck 
oil at last. Blew boring outfit clear out of the 
hole.’ I confess that for a moment I thought the 
salesman had lost his mind. Knowing him to be 
a level-headed young fellow most of the time, I stud- 
ied the message again and noted the date line. Im- 
mediately I appreciated the significance of the wire. 
He had at last landed a big order from the buyer 
upon whom he had been working for so many 
months. 

“In a day or two the letter bringing the story 
of the order, and, incidentally, the order itself, 
came along, and let me say it was some order, too. 
You will perhaps be surprised when I tell what did 
the business. Just a bit of friendly service on a 
busy Saturday. Here’s his letter. He says: ‘1 
expect I owe this order to a very little thing. I 
arrived here yesterday ‘morning (Saturday), and 
had no intention of trying to do anything with our 
friend until Monday morning. I, however, thought 
it would be a good idea to drop around to the 
store and pass the time of day. Well, when I got 
there the store was jammed with people. They 
had a big sale on, and the folks were there from 
miles around. They were obviously short of help, 
particularly in the grocery department, and since 
I have served my time in that end of the general 
merchandise business I thought I might be able 
to lend a hand, especially so in view of the fact 
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that I had nothing else to do and wanted to get 
closer to the buyer anyway. 


A Friend in Need 


““So I went back to the office and bearded the 
lion in his den. He thought I intended to try to 
sell him something, and started to wave his hands 
in token of “Be on your way, young man. Can’t 
you see that this is my busy day?” I kept on 
coming, and told him quickly that I knew the gro- 
cery business pretty well, and if he’d let me have 
an apron and his confidence I’d be delighted to 
forget that I was working for somebody else and 
would be his man until the end of the day. Well, 
do you know, he very nearly embraced me. I was 
the friend in need, indeed. So I worked behind 
the counter from 11 A. M. until supper time putting 
up orders and doing such things as there were 
to be done. Late in the afternoon the boss came 
up to me and shook hands, thanking me over and 
over again for the help I’d given him. He asked 
me when I expected to leave. I told him I had 
thought of staying over until Monday to see him. 
“No need to do that,” he replied. “I’ve made up 
my mind to give you some business, young man. 
I’ve telephoned my wife, and you are to be our guest 
over Sunday. While you’re up at the house. we’ll 
frame up a good order.” The enclosed order is 
the result.’ 

“You can see from this little experience,” he con- 
cluded, “how valuable the thought of sticking to 
a prospect has been to this man. I’m pretty sure 
that the slogan, ‘Have you bored the last four 
inches?’ had a lot to do with the winning of this 
order. The last four inches were represented by 
the time he spent behind the counter that busy 
Saturday. It was good business indeed.” 

That’s all there is to the story. There are a lot 
of us who can well afford to adopt “Have you bored 
the last four inches?” for our own business. There’s 
no copyright on it, so you’re welcome to use it. 
Perhaps it may be worth a pile of money to you. 


Stanley Salesmen Hold 
Convention 


FORTY-FIVE salesmen of The Stanley Works 

met at the factory at New Britain, Conn., Mon- 
day, Dec. 11, for what proved to be the most inter- 
esting annual sales convention the Stanley Works 
have ever held. 

The convention was called to order by G. P. Hart, 
president. He welcomed the men in the name of 
the company, and outlined the conditions which 
have surrounded the production and sales of Stan- 
ley products during the year just closed. Follow- 
ing him the men from various sections reported on 
the business conditions in their territory, and the 
business outlook for 1917. 

Monday evening the salesmen were entertained 
at a minstrel show and dance given to them by the 
office force, which consists of 110 men and 123 
women. Tuesday morning manufacturing problems 
were discussed, under the direction of C. F. Bennett, 
second vice-president. Improvements to the line 
were suggested and new goods about to be added 
were described. All day was taken for this part 
of the program. 

The advertising policies of the company and the 
1917 Stanley garage hardware campaign was the 
subject of Wednesday’s discussion, led by A. H. 
Dessau, advertising manager. A. Zimmerman, sales 
manager, conducted the program on Thursday, at 
which time the various sale problems were discussed 
in detail. 





A. C. McKinnie, assistant sales manager, spoke 
about the “Three Butt” campaign and the pub- 
licity being given to the idea in gaining the co- 
operation of the hardware trade, contractors, car- 
penters and architects. 

The convention ended with a banquet given by 
the company to the salesmen at the Hotel Bond in 
Hartford on Thursday evening. 
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The illustration above is the first page, and the one 
below is the inside page of a folder sent out in the 
middle of December by the National Sweeper Company, 
Torrington, Conn., to announce the addition of a new 
electric vacuum cleaner to the Torrington family. The 
notice was mailed in a little blue-bordered hand- 
addressed envelope and proves that a little nonsense 
now and then does not misbecome an advertising man. 
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National Treasury Deficit—Imports—Post Office Bill 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27, 1916. 


HE strong probability of an extra session of 

Congress soon after March 4, next, looms 

large as the result of the discovery that dur- 
ing the new fiscal year beginning July 1, next, 
there will probably be a colossal deficit in the Na- 
tional Treasury approximating $370,000,000. Fran- 
tic efforts are being made to meet this extraordi- 
nary situation at the present short session but in 
view of the great mass of important legislation 
that must be put through in addition to the four- 
teen big appropriation bills, it is difficult to see 
how the extra session can be avoided. 


Paying for a Big Blunder 


Congress made a sad botch of the revenue legis- 
lation attempted last summer. Instead of meeting 
the situation squarely and providing a rational 
method of raising sufficient funds to run the Gov- 
ernment in good times and in bad times, in peace 
and in war, the leaders cobbled together a so-called 
omnibus revenue law imposing socialistic taxes on 
war profits, boosting the impost on incomes of all 
kinds, and ignoring the big legitimate source of 
revenue in a manufacturing country, the tariff 
schedules. 

The natural result has followed. With the pros- 
pect of peace in the near future the “war babies” 
have been sent sprawling over each other in Wall 
Street, the end of the tax on war munitions is al- 
ready in sight, incomes, both corporate and indi- 
vidual, during the next fiscal year promise to 
dwindle rapidly, and the bottom of the Federal 
Treasury is shining in the faces of its disconcerted 
custodians. 


Imports Paying Little Revenue 


Meantime, imports continue to mount in volume 
but to produce little revenue. It takes an enormous 
amount of foreign merchandise, dutiable at an av- 
erage of only 8 or 9 per cent, to run into big money 
and the officials who are holding the Government’s 
purse strings naturally look back with envy to the 
days of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law when the av- 
erage rate paid on importations was about 20 per 
cent. Under the Dingley act the rate was 26 per 


cent and there were no revenue problems to per- 
plex Congress and to keep business men awake 
o’nights. 

A thousand schemes to meet the revenue situa- 


tion, have been brought forward since Chairman 
Fitagerald, of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, delivered his formal warning a few days ago 
that even a powerful Government can not continue 
indefinitely colossal expenditures without a corre- 
sponding income. Most of these schemes are 
ridiculous and will receive scant attention but some 
of them must be adopted if the Ship of State is to 
go on sailing. 


Extravagance in Expenditures 


For more than a year Congress has spent money 
with as little thought of the day of reckoning as 
was ever entertained by our old friend, the prodigal 
son. Many of the expenditures, like those for pre- 
paredness, were forced upon the Senate and House 
by public opinion, but many millions recklessly ap- 
propriated could have been saved if the leaders had 
had the courage to stand in the breach and fight 
off the mob. 

It is characteristic of the lack of leadership in 
the present Congress that the most popular propo- 
sition for the raising of more revenue now under 
consideration is a further boosting of the income 
taxes. These taxes were more than doubled last 
summer and in addition a graduated schedule of 
surtaxes was adopted for the purpose of obtaining 
as much money as possible from a few very rich 
individuals. The leaders felt some misgivings con- 
cerning the equity, if not the wisdom, of increas- 
ing these taxes, but they finally decided to take a 
chance and the new schedules went through. 

Now the income taxes are again to be tinkered 
with and Congress will seek to impose another 
$100,000,000 tax on the thrifty. Again we hear 
talk of reducing the exemption limits so that men 
of very moderate incomes may contribute a little 
something to keep the Government’s pot boiling, 
but little will come of this and in all probability 
the increased revenue from incomes will be secured 
by another doubling of existing rates. 


Taxing the Breakfast Table 


Proposition Number 2, knocks out the “free 
breakfast table,” of which many of the present 
House and Senate leaders have boasted so proudly 
in times past. Already the sugar duty has been 
restored, but the level isn’t high enough and the 
project now on foot contemplates a so-called con- 
sumption tax that will about double the existing 
rate. 
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Coffee and tea are then to be brought forward 
and assessed with a duty of about ten cents a 
pound. The argument in favor of coffee and tea 
duties is borrowed by the majority leaders in Con- 
gress from the old-line Protectionists and mani- 
fests an astonishing change of heart on a most im- 
portant economic proposition. Duties on tea and 
coffee are to be defended, it is said, because of the 
fact that the people of the Orient who send us tea, 
and of South America who send us the bulk of our 
coffee, will have to pay the tax “in order to get their 
products into the United States”; hence the burden 
of the tax will fall on the foreign producer instead 
of on the American consumer. 

When the Protectionists put forth similar argu- 
ments with regard to tariff duties in the days of 
Dingley, McKinley, et al., the free traders and tar- 
iff reformers greeted them with peals of laughter. 
To-day, the boot is on the other leg and the laugh 
is not on the Protectionists. 


Raising Internal Revenue Rates 


The internal revenue taxes are scheduled for a 
big boost and whiskey, beer and tobacco are in- 
cluded among the articles destined to supply more 
money for the support of the Government. There 
is danger that the taxes on these articles are al- 
ready so high that any increase will result in 
lessened revenues, but the Congressional leaders 
will probably test the question for themselves and 
thus learn only from experience. 

The present tax on distilled spirits is $1.10 per 
gallon and half a dozen Commissioners of Internal 
Revenue have expressed the opinion that a great 
deal more money would be received by the Govern- 
ment and there would be much less illicit produc- 
tion of “moonshine” whiskey if the tax were 90 
cents. The present Commissioner, however, is con- 
fident that the Government has so improved its 
methods of supervision that illicit distillation can 
no longer be profitably carried on, so the Ways and 
Means leaders are proposing to raise the tax on 
distilled spirits to $1.25. 

The normal tax on beer is $1 per barrel but it 
was raised to $1.50 by the emergency war revenue 
act. The new project jacks up the beer tax to $2 
per barrel. Like the whiskey tax, it would produce 
considerable revenue if it did not limit consump- 
tion, but past experience demonstrates that the 
beer tax is not a safe one to monkey with. Raising 
the rate always has a tendency to cut down the con- 
sumption and doesn’t help the cause of prohibition 
either. 

Poverty Pinching Preparedness 


The necessity for limiting expenditures as well 
as increasing revenues is going to make it hard 
sledding during the present session for all national 
projects needing money. The opponents of all 
forms of preparedness will have a powerful argu- 
ment in the shape of an empty treasury with which 
to oppose generous appropriations for the Army 
and Navy. 

There will probably be no river and harbor bill 
this winter and Chairman Fitzgerald, of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, is putting a beautiful 
razor-edge on a knife intended for the Omnibus 
Public Building bill now being prepared by the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. No 
more commissions are to be authorized this winter 
and those in existence are to be put on bread and 
water. There is even some talk of abolishing the 
Federal Trade Commission about equally based on 
the necessity for the Government to economize and 
on the failure of the commission to do anything 
worthy of its salt. 
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President Wilson is being urged to veto all ex- 
travagant bills that reach him, and it will be a 
mighty meritorious measure that runs the White 
House gauntlet during the remainder of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. 


Congress To Reorganize for Extra Session 


The probability of an extra session of Congress 
to complete the work that cannot be done this win- 
ter naturally revives interest in the very extra- 
ordinary situation now existing with reference to 
the control of the new House. If an extra session 
is called it will be of the new Congress, rather 
than of the old, and before a wheel can be turned 
there must be a complete reorganization of the 
House, not to mention important readjustments in 
the machinery of the Senate. 

On a basis of the official returns neither the 
Democrats nor the Republicans will control the new 
House. The Republicans have a shade the best of 
it with 215 votes against 212 for the Democrats. 
Two districts have not yet been officially reportea. 

The control of the House, therefore, rests with 
the half dozen Prohibitionists, Progressives, Social- 
ists and Independents, whom the Democratic and 
Republican leaders are now moving heaven and 
earth to corral. Shy birds, these six members, 
however, and the disposition they manifest to flock 
by themselves is heart-breaking to the old-line 
party leaders who need them in their business. 


Old Line Parties Evenly Matched 


The slight advantage which the Republicans 
have on the face of the returns is more than offset 
by defections in the party ranks. The Democrats 
are united for the re-election of Speaker Clark and 
the majority of the Republicans are massed solidly 
behind Minority Leader Jim Mann, of Illinois. 

But Jim has his enemies. Every man built on 
his lines can count opponents by the score. Easily 
the best informed member of the House on national 
affairs, as he is unquestionably the most industrious, 
he has both an undiplomatic manner and a sharp 
tongue. In this respect he resembles greatly 
Speaker Tom Reed, who, though idolized by the 
rank and file of his party in the House, was cor- 
dially hated by a considerable number who one time 
or another had felt the point of his rapier-like wit. 


Scrapping Over the Speakership 


“Gussie” Gardner, of Massachusetts, son-in-law 
of Senator Lodge and bosom friend of “Teddy” 
Roosevelt, is after Jim Mann’s scalp. He doesn’t 
want the speakership himself, but puts forward 
Representative Lenroot, a Wisconsin Progressive, as 
a good man for the job. “Gussie” declares that 
Mann ought not to be Speaker because he has re- 
cently approved President Wilson’s action in send- 
ing out his now famous peace note. 

Mann’s retort is characteristic. He declares that 
he would rather have a small part in the movement 
to re-establish peace than to hold down the Speak- 
er’s chair for the rest of his natural lifetime. 

This is what Gardner thought he would say and 
it will probably cost Mann a good many votes. It 
ought not to, but politics is politics. 

Altogether there’s an excellent prospect of one of 
the most spectacular scraps in Congress early next 
March that the country has ever seen. Only the 
most skillful and energetic work on the part of the 
leaders of the present Congress can prevent it. 


Rough Going for the Post Office Bill 


The annual Post Office appropriation bill, which 
was to have been reported to the House on the nine- 
teenth instant, has received some severe jolts and 
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has gone into dry dock for repairs. It will prob- 
ably not go to the House before Jan. 4 or 5. 

Representative Randall’s absurd scheme for rais- 
ing the postage rates on second-class matter by a 
zone system that would tax national journals out of 
existence and sectionalize the press of the entire 
country, has aroused a storm of protest in half the 
States of the Union. 

The decision of the committee to abandon the use 
of pneumatic tubes for the transmission of the mails 
through the big cities, substituting therefor fast 
running automobiles, has roused the business men 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and every Safety 
First organization in the country is camping on 
Chairman Moon’s trail. Congested traffic is about 
the biggest problem the large cities are now strug- 
gling with and the Postmaster General’s plan to in- 
crease the danger to life and limb by turning loose 
a few score scorching automobile mail wagons is 
rousing the wrath of municipal officials everywhere. 


Catalog Concerns Aiding the Obstruction 


Incidentally, the mail-order houses are doing their 
little bit to obstruct the Post Office appropriation 
bill because of the proposed increase in the rate on 
catalogs. The mail-order lobby has been hard at 
work for a fortnight and for a comparatively small 
organization it has demonstrated astonishing re- 
sourcefulness. 

It’s a foregone conclusion that Mr. Moon’s bill 
will be stripped of all this new legislation on the 
floor of the House by the simple expedient of in- 
voking the point of order that new legislation can 
be added to an appropriation bill only by unani- 
mous consent, unless the Committee on Rules comes 





Nickel goods on glass shelves suspended from the ceiling materially assist in brightening up the Duncan & Goodell 
Company’s windows in Worcester, Mass. 





Hardware Age 


to the rescue with a special order permitting these 
various “riders” to be attached to the bill. 

In this event, however, the special order must be 
adopted by a majority vote of the House, and it is 
a serious question whether a majority can be found 
that will favor all these unpopular riders. 

To the experienced eye it looks as though Skipper 
Moon would be obliged to throw a large part of 
his cargo overboard to lighten ship enough to get 
the old tub through the swift water without wreck- ee 
ing her. 


Annual Meeting National Chamber of Commerce 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
announces that its fifth annual meeting will be held 
in Washington Jan. 31, Feb. 1 and 2. Problems of 
tremendous importance confront the business men 
of the country and will serve to render this meet- 
ing the most important in the history of the Na- 
tional Chamber. 

It is estimated that no less than 1500 delegates 
and alternates representing the commercial bodies 
affiliated with the Chamber, will take part in the 
coming deliberations. The railroad situation, na- 
tional defense, the development of the American 
merchant marine, the adoption of a daylight sav- 
ing scheme, and a score of other important topics 
will be considered during the three days’ session. 

An important feature of the coming meeting of 
the National Chamber will be the announcement of 
the referendum concerning disputes between rail- 
roads and their employees, particularly the preven- 
tion of strikes and lock-outs, upon which the com- 
mercial bodies of the country are now voting. The 
canvass will show exactly how the business men of 
the country stand on this big issue. 











The Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Method at Boston University 


Twenty-second Section. 


UESDAY, OCT. 18, 1915.—We had the store 
open as usual for business yesterday, but we 
decided to postpone our weekly meeting until 

to-night. You remember, Friend Diary, I told you 
about our Monday evening meetings—which we call 
our directors’ meeting, and for which the “di- 
rectors” get a 50 per cent fee for attending. Well, 
they have certainly cultivated a better spirit among 
my small staff. Even in the case of Wilkes it has 
had quite an effect. He is only a boy, but we allow 
him to sit in the meetings because I want to make 
him feel that he is part of the organization. I 
know that ever since we started these meetings he 
has been much better in his delivery of parcels. He 
is more courteous and attentive, he feels he is one 
of the firm. He is not the slipshod, careless, happy- 
go-lucky boy he was once, but a careful boy, study- 
ing the interests of the business certainly more than 
we clerks did when I was at Barlow’s. I think that 
hardware men could do a lot to build up self-reli- 
ance and self-respect among the boys that they 
have. 

Well, to get back to the meeting. Of course the 
fire was discussed. Jones suggested that we have 
a big fire sale. At this Wilkes broke in eagerly: 

“But what would we have to sell? I thought at 
fire sales you had to sell stuff that got damaged by 
the fire.” 

There was more wisdom than he knew in the 
remark. 

Jones replied: “Everybody in town knows we’ve 
had a fire, but they don’t know how bad it was and 
we can put in a lot of old stuff we want to get rid 
of in the sale and get away with it all right.” 

“Hum,” remarked Larson, “but that would be a 
fake sale, wouldn’t it?” 

“M-well, I suppose you might consider it so in a 
way; but we’ve had a fire and we can have a fire 
sale—we needn’t say that we’re just selling stuff 
that was damaged by the fire.” 

“But people think so just the same,” asserted 
Larson. 

Here I broke in. “It’s a good suggestion, Jones, 
but I don’t think we want to have a fire sale. We 
had no stuff damaged to speak of, and it would, as 
Larson says, be a fake sale if we had one, and I 
believe we'll win out in the end by saying and 
doing nothing that is going to be other than the 
truth.” 

Jones was inclined to be sulky at this and my 
first impulse was to speak to him sharply, but I 
remembered, fortunately in time, my previous les- 
son never to talk to an employee angrily, and fur- 
thermore, that this was a directors’ meeting, where 
each was privileged to say what he wished without 
regard for position. I realized then that Jones had 
made the suggestion in all sincerity, thinking it was 
to my interest, so I said: 

“You know, Jones, I have made some suggestions 
which we can’t adopt, for no one of us knows all 
the best of it; and while that’s a good suggestion of 
yours, and if we’d had a little more stuff damaged 
to justify it, I think I’d have been very much 
tempted to have had one, as it is, don’t you think we 
had better put our efforts to making a big push of 
perfect Christmas goods rather than emphasizing 


damaged goods? You see, some people might hesi- 
tate about buying from us for a little while, think- 
ing that we would be trying to sell them fire-dam- 
aged goods.” 

“Well, won’t they think that now?” he asked, 
somewhat mollified. 

“By Jove, I guess they will,” I returned. “How 
would you suggest overcoming that?” 

Larson was about to speak, but I checked him. 
[ wanted to have Jones feeling good-natured again. 

“Of course we could advertise it,” he said. 

“That seems a good, sensible suggestion. All 
right, we'll advertise that no goods were damaged 
by the fire.” 

That removed the last shred of resentment on the 
part of Jones. 

You know, Diary, I was telling Betty about this 
when I came home, and she exclaimed: ‘Why, 
you’re a regular Solomon, you are!” 

“Explain yourself,” I commanded. 

“Why, your tact in handling Jones. You'll be a 
real manager of men yet if you go on like that!” 

“Huh, that’s where I'll differ from Solomon, then. 
He was a real manager of women, wasn’t he?” 

“Now you’re getting impudent,” and she kissed 
me. 

Well, after we had disposed of the fire sale ques- 
tion, we brought up the matter of whether we 
should or should not sell toys at Christmas time. 
Larson was strongly in favor of it, but I was rather 
against it. 

“‘We’ve a hardware store,” I argued, “and that’s 
a men’s shop. Toys are kid’s business.” 

“You say we have a men’s store, ha?” was Lar- 
son’s rejoinder. “Well, we have more women than 
men coming into the store now. I think hardware 
people have been fools for years to think they have 
just a men’s store when women buy 90 per cent of 
all the retail goods sold in the country. Why not 
cater to women’s and children’s trade? If we get 
some youngsters in the habit of coming into the 
store, they will know where it is, and when they 
grow up they will come here for their tools.” 

Wilkes is strongly in favor of it, but I have a 
sneaking idea that he is in favor of it so that he 
can play with the toys. Jones is against it—he 
thinks it’s undignified to sell them. : 

After an hour’s discussion, we were just about 
where we were at the beginning, and the matter 
was held over until the next meeting. I decided in 
the meantime to talk it over with Betty, and then 
I thought to myself: “If I’m going to talk this 
over with Betty, why not get the others to talk it 
over with their women-folk?” That seemed to me 
a good idea, and I made the suggestion to the 
others. So Larson is going to talk it over with his 
wife, Jones with his girl, and Wilkes with his 
mother. 

Wednesday, October 19, 1915. I had a long talk 
with Betty and Mother over the toy situation. 
Betty is for it, Mother is against it. So there you 
are. What’s a poor man to do when opinions are 
so divided? We haven’t decided yet. 

Betty made a bully good suggestion, and that was 
to have the boys up to dinner some night. I had 
been thinking of that; but then she added: “And 
have Larson bring his wife, Jones his young lady, 
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and have Wilkes bring his mother.” 

“Good heavens,” I exclaimed, “what is this to be 
—a gathering of the Amazons? Or are you plan- 
ning to make a union of you women to run us out 
of business!” 

“Don’t try to be funny, Bob—because whenever 
you try it, you fail miserably. You know your 
humor is very much like an Englishman’s—it’s 
nothing to be laughed at!” 

“But what’s the idea?” I persisted. 

“Now you promise you won’t laugh if I tell you?” 

“Sure,” I said, grinning all over my face. 

“There you are. You promise with one hand 
and grin with the other. Oh, pshaw!” she said, 
seeing what a break she had made. “You know 
what I mean.” 

I saw she was getting a little provoked, so I 
said: “Go ahead, I won’t laugh.” 

She handed me a newspaper clipping in which 
some big steel man said that whenever he wanted 
to hire executives, he always tried to find out some- 
thing about their home surroundings, on the belief 
that the home influence, to a big extent, makes or 
unmakes a man’s business efficiency. 

“You see, Bob,” said Betty, “you never saw 
Jones’ girl, and you never saw Mrs. Larson. Of 
course, Mrs. Wilkes we do know—we know she used 
to do washing before she married again. She’s a 
dear body and I think it would please her to come. 
And if you please her she’s going to make Jimmie 
work all the harder.” 

“IT see, you’re going to turn into a female gang 
driver now!” 

“Now, if you knew Mrs. Larson, it would per- 
haps give you more insight into Larson’s charac- 
ter than you have now. You would know what 
his home influences were and whether they were 
helping or hindering him. And Jones’ young lady— 
she may or may not be a girl that is likely to help 
him; and if she isn’t—” 

“If she isn’t I suppose I’ve got to tell him to 
change his girl or fire him. That’s a crazy idea!” 

“T didn’t say that. But if she isn’t the right 
kind of girl, you can’t afford to look upon Jones as 
a permanency, that’s all.” 

“You’re making the suggestion for the best, I 
know, but I think it’s a foolish idea.” 

interrupted 


“J don’t think it’s so foolish,” 
Mother. 

There you are. First they disagree, and then, 
when I disagree with either of them, they side 
together! Just like women, isn’t it? Well, I 
finally decided to give way—I might have done it 
in the first place and saved the trouble—and I’m 
going to invite the whole bunch of them up Friday 
night. It seems to me a risky experiment, but 
Betty is so keen on it—and I’ve got to admit she 
is no fool. Anyhow, I don’t suppose it can do much 
harm. 

Friday, October 21, 1915. Friend Diary, the 
meeting is over. When they had all left the house, 
Betty squared herself in front of me, and said: 

“Well, what have you got to say?” 

Solemnly I replied: “Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings—” 

“I don’t know whether you are the babe or the 
suckling, but it’s very seldom wisdom cometh forth 
from you!” she broke in; but her eyes were danc- 
ing with delight at the success of the evening— 
for it certainly was a success. 

Jimmie’s mother kept looking at Betty all night, 
and whatever Betty said she agreed to. She’s a 


good-hearted soul, who is always quoting “my Jim- 
mie,” has no ideas of her own whatever, and be- 
lieves that Betty is a kind of guardian angel. It 
seemed that some few weeks ago Jimmie had a 
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bad cold, and Betty noticed it while in the store and 
went across the road and bought some cough 
lozenges which she gave him. She had forgotten 
all about it, and I never knew anything of it; but it 
seems that Jimmie told his mother about it and ever 
since then Betty has been on a pedestal in that 
household. Isn’t it queer what a little act 
of kindness like that will lead to? 

Jones’ girl turned out to be Elsie Perkins. I don’t 
like the name Elsie, do you, brother Diary? But 
Elsie is much better than her name. She is a quiet 
little girl, but has an opinion and will of her own. 
She works at the bank and is Blickens’ personal 
stenographer. I never even knew that Jones was 
acquainted with her, but there you are. How little 
the majority of people do know of their employees; 
and if they only knew more about them, how easy 
it would be to get better results from them! 

There is a more friendly feeling among my little 
staff now than ever there was before. 

Mrs. Larson is a very queer woman. When she 
came in she bristled—do you know what I mean by 
that? Well, whenever you said anything to her, 
she bristled all up, as if you were going to have 
an argument with her. When she came into the 
house and Larson introduced me, I said: 

“How do you do, Mrs. Larson?” 

“How do you do, Mr. Black?” she replied sharply, 
and the way she said it conveyed the idea that she 
was absolutely on the defensive. 

I went into the kitchen later while Betty was 
there and I said to her: 

“What is the matter with old Mrs. Larson?” 

“I don’t know. Doesn’t she act queerly?” 

“She doesn’t like us for some reason or other.” 

“Has Larson ever said anything about it?” 

“Never a word.” 

“Why not tell her how much you think of Larson 
and how lucky you feel to have him as your man- 
ager?” Betty suggested. 

“I see. Soft-soap the old gal. All right.” 

I had to hurry back into the room then, because 
I couldn’t leave my guests for long. In a few 
minutes I was talking to Mrs. Larson about the 
hard time we had when I bought the business. 
“T don’t know what I would have done if it hadn’t 
been for your husband, Mrs. Larson. I certainly 
think I’m lucky to have him, and I know he thinks 
he’s lucky to have you!” 

“So you think you are lucky to have my husband 
working for you, do you, Mr. Black?” she asked. 

“Yes, indeed; he is a mighty fine man, and I 
think a lot of him, Mrs. Larson.” I spoke with all 
sincerity, for indeed I do, as you know, little 
Diary. 

“Do you know how old my husband is?” 

“Why, n-no. How old is he?” I couldn’t see any 
reason for her question, which was asked in the 
same frigid manner, but I responded with polite 
interest. 

“Fifty-four,” was her response. 

“Is he that old?” I was floundering now, for I 
felt that I had altogether missed my aim in trying 
to pacify her. 

“Yes. Fifty-five next January. . And 
after fifty-five years’ work, he is very valuable to 
a hardware store—so valuable that he gets $20 a 
week !” 

Jiminy Christmas, hadn’t I got my foot into 
it! “T-that’s nothing like your husband’s real 
value, Mrs. Larson,” I stuttered, “b-but you know 
I’ve only had the store about six months and I had 
some very heavy losses at the beginning.” 

“So my husband should bear your loss, is that 
9 gg 

I was getting angry and was about to make some 
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tart rejoinder, but just as I was about to speak I 
felt Betty’s hand on my shoulder. She had quietly 
come into the room and heard Mrs. Larson’s last 
remark. To my surprise, Betty took over the 
conversation. 

“Just what I was telling Mr. Black,” she said 
sweetly. “I told him that if ever he expected to get 
people to work whole-heartedly with him he would 
have to let them share in his profits.” 

“And his losses?” broke in Mrs. Larson. 

“Yes, and his losses. For instance, take the case 
of Mr. Larson and and Mr. Jones—and Jimmie,” 
she said, looking at the last-named with a twinkle 
in her eye. “They have all had to bear some of Mr. 
Black’s losses; and it was a case of either sharing 
the loss or Mr. Black getting someone else to share 
it, for if he had paid them what they were worth 
he would have failed and you see then they would 
have all been out of work, as well as Mr. Black. 
As it is I really think Dawson has turned the cor- 
ner, although it’s only six months since he took over 
the store. And it has been a pretty busy 
six months, hasn’t it, Mr. Larson?” 

“You bet it has,” he returned heartily. 

“And a pretty happy six months?” 

“The happiest I had in my life!” 

“Well, I think,” Betty continued, “that we are 
going to have many more happy months; and one 
reason we called this meeting was to let you know 
so; because you know, Mrs. Larson, your hubby 
can’t work well for Mr. Black unless he has your 
help just the same as Dawson can’t work well 
without my help. These men are helpless 
things without us women to buck them up, aren’t 
they, Mrs. Larson?” 

“That’s so,” she nodded, thawing under the sun- 
shine of Betty’s words. “I tell my husband some- 
time he is a fool and I don’t know how people 
endure him, but he’s good to me.” Then she stopped 
embarrassed, for she had made her first remark 
without “bristling.” 

“I know this, Mrs. Larson,” said Betty, “that no 
man is worth much in business unless he has a good 
woman at the back of him to help and encourage 
him. . . . You agree with me, don’t you, Mr. 
Jones?” His answer was to blush red and sheep- 
ishly grin first at Betty then at Elsie. 

“Well,” Betty went on, while I stood by, too 
astonished to say anything, and indeed not know- 
ing what was coming, “Mr. Black and I talked over 
right from the beginning the advisability of start- 
ing a profit-sharing plan. Now, we haven’t worked 
it out—in fact, he has only just decided definitely 
to go ahead with it; but he purposes that by the 
time he has finished his first year in business, if not 
even sooner, he will arrange some plan whereby 
he can divide a share of his profits, if he makes any, 
with his help. We talked it over yester- 
day” (what little liars these women are sometimes, 
aren’t they, little Diary!) “and Mr. Black said he 
wanted to have the women-folk who made his little 
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staff so effective know what he was trying to do 
for them. You see, Mrs. Wilkes, Jimmie 
here will get a little bit of profit—let’s see, every 
three months, wasn’t it, you were thinking of pay- 
ing that bonus, wasn’t it, Dawson?”—I gulped and 
looked at Betty with amazement, and I must say, 
admiration, and nodded—“so you see that Jimmie 
every three months will have a nice little check to 
bring home extra, which he can put in the savings 
bank; and—” 

“How much is it likely to be?” asked Wilkes 
eagerly. 

“Bless the boy, I don’t know. You may not be 
worth anything. You may be having more now 
than you’re worth,” she said with a grin. 

“Not my Jimmie,” said Mrs. Wilkes a little 
indignantly. “My Jimmie’—and here she entered 
into a paean of praise of Jimmie, which is some- 
thing I won’t burden you with, little Diary. 

Then Betty continued: “And Mr. Jones here will 
have a little check which will probably come in very 
handily for—furniture?” she said, looking at Elsie. 
Elsie’s only answer was to giggle. “And you, Mrs. 
Larson, will probably have a check from Mr. Larson 
every three months which will help at any rate 
to give Mr. Larson the protection he has so thor- 
oughly earned for his old age.” 

Mrs. Larson was then completely won over, and 
to my surprise she burst out crying bitterly. 
Betty quietly put her arm around the old lady’s 
waist and led her upstairs. They came down in a 
few minutes, Mrs. Larson red-eyed, but smiling; 
and we immediately started the question of hand- 
ling toys for Christmas. The women were all 
strongly in favor of it. So we are going to have 
toys for Christmas. 

I don’t know the first thing about it, I don’t know 
where to buy them, I don’t know what we ought to 
sell. But we’re going to sell them and I’m hoping 
that my bull luck will still hold out a bit longer. 

After they had gone Betty told me that Mrs. Lar- 
son had said upstairs that she had been urging Lar- 
son to find another job, as she felt he wouldn’t get 
anywhere with me. 

“Perhaps that’s why he has looked worried some- 
times lately, and hasn’t seemed to work with the 
same delight that he did when I first bought out 
the business,” I said. And then it was 
that Betty put her hands to her hips, cocked her 
head impishly one side and threw her taunt at me: 
“Well, what have you to say now?” 

Well, I’m in for it now to work out a profit- 
sharing scheme, and I’m not sorry for it. I think 
it’s going to be a good thing. 

I know, this, little Diary. Sometime when I 
attend one of the association meetings, I’m going 
to make a little speech and I’m going to urge every 
hardware man to get acquainted with his men and 
their women folk, because it’s the women that can 
make the men toe right to the mark! 

(To be continued.) 
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Keeping Pace with Prices 


ITH the rapid advance in prices dur- 

ing the past few months efforts have 
been made to impress upon retail dealers the 
necessity of keeping in close touch with the 
market in order to adjust retail prices to 
conform with prevailing costs. One progres- 
sive retailer in Cleveland, Ohio, has adopted 
a method of keeping in line with the whole- 
sale prices that could be followed with ad- 
vantage by many other hardware dealers. 
This dealer keeps a check on advances by get- 
ting new prices from traveling salesmen as 
they come into the store, by telephoning to 
the various jobbing houses for prices on dif- 
ferent items, and by referring to price ad- 
vance notices sent out by manufacturers. 
These new quotations are taken as the deal- 
ers’ cost and the usual percentage is added 
to make the selling price. During the pres- 
ent conditions the highest price named by the 
jobbers is taken as a cost price and the dealer 
bases his retail price accordingly. This mer- 
chant figures that if one jobber can get a 
certain wholesale price higher than his com- 
petitor, the retail selling price should be 
based on the higher price. He also takes into 
consideration the fact that the jobbers who 
are naming the lower prices are likely to fall 
in line within a day or two with the higher 
prices named by their competitor. In normal 
times the retailer reverses his policy and 
bases his selling price on the lowest price 
named by the jobber, for the reason that in 
normal times price is more of a factor in 
the retail trade than at present and the 
dealer must be able to sell at as low prices 
as possible and still maintain his usual mar- 
gin of profit. 

One clerk is kept busy practically all the 
time checking up costs and marking up goods 
in this store. Cost and selling prices are 
recorded in small loose-leaf books. One of 
these books is provided for tools and another 
for other items, a page in the book being 
used for a single item of merchandise in its 
various sizes. As soon as advances are re- 
ported the clerk enters the new prices in the 
cost and selling book and then goes through 
his stock and marks up the goods that have 
advanced. 

Some retailers make advances when new 
stock bought at higher prices is received, but 
continue to sell at old retail prices other 
sizes of the same goods still in stock that 
were purchased before the advance. As a 


result a too wide or too narrow spread will 
be found in the prices for different sizes of 
certain goods. The Cleveland retailer goes 
through his stock and marks up his prices on 
all sizes to conform to the advance in selling 
prices so that the normal price spread for 
different sizes is maintained. 

As they come to his mind the retailer 
makes a note of various goods on which he 
thinks it best to look up prices and the cost 
clerk checks up the present prices with those 
previously secured. While this system does 
not include checking up prices on every item 
the store keeps in close touch with the mar- 
ket as regards all the most important com- 
modities and retail prices on these are ad- 
vanced whenever an advance is warranted 
by higher wholesale prices. 


Time to Act for the Webb 
Bill 


HE passage of the Webb bill through the 

Senate is by no means to be taken for 
granted. There are signs of maneuvering 
for delay which indicate a purpose to work 
the measure over into the crowded latter 
days of the session. It seems strange that 
a bill which it was generally agreed would 
help the business of the country and injure 
no domestic interest, should be put in peril 
by the obstructive efforts of a minority. 
There is no claim that sentiment through- 
out the country has changed or that there is 
any popular demand for the defeat of the 
bill. It is a case in which the opposition, 
well appreciating that it is going in the face 
of public opinion, is determined to use every 
technical expedient to carry its point. 

It is not necessary, in view of the full con- 
sideration the proposal has had in the past 
year, to go again at this time into argument 
for this declarative piece of legislation rela- 
tive to co-operation in foreign trade. The 
Federal Trade Commission cannot be ac- 
cused of bias. Its investigation was long 
continued and thorough. All the work for 
the bill has been done in the open. It is 
pertinent to ask what foreign interest is at 
work to prevent the more effective marshal- 
ing of the business energies of the country 
in extending our exports. Business men 
have a week within which to express their 
mind to members of the Senate, and no time 
should be lost in doing this. 
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Compelling Workers io Earn 
More Money 


MONG the various elements of premium 

and bonus which the people at large, in- 
cluding the average Congressman, do not 
understand, is the rule that in the planning 
preliminary to displacing hourly wage or 
piecework, the engineer shall figure to give 
the workman more money for his time than 
he has been earning previously at the same 
task. The usual practice is to provide a 25 
per cent advance. The experts determine 
the time required for each piece of work 
under practical shop conditions—which time 
is far greater than the theoretical time— 
and also plan so that the worker may obtain 
the greatest possible production without in- 
creasing unduly his physical and mental ef- 
fort. All these things having been deter- 
mined, the rates are fixed with the deliberate 
purpose that the employee’s earnings shall 
be greater by the prescribed percentage. If 
this be 25 per cent and he has been getting 
$12 weekly, the intention is that his future 
pay envelope be $15; if he has earned $15 
he is to get $18.75. In fact, the owner de- 
mands that the man receive more, because 
the more he earns the more he produces, and 
the more he produces the more the equip- 
ment earns. If, under the advantageous 
conditions in operating tools and handling 
work which are effective coincidently with 
the starting of the new system, he cannot 
earn more than he has been getting, then he 
is rated as an undesirable whose place should 
be filled. 

The owner who adopts a premium system 
is the kind that realizes that it is unprofit- 
able in the long run to overwork men, be- 
cause to do so increases the percentage of 
idle hours due to sickness; increases the ac- 
cident hazard, since men are more likely to 
be hurt when they are fagged than when 
their vitality is normal, and also increases 
the always expensive factor of transient em- 
ployment. 


Industrial Census of 1916 
Needed 


HE Director of the Census has asked for 

Congressional legislation authorizing 
him to take a census of the quantities and 
values of domestic manufactures for the 
present year. Under the prevalent system 
of census compilations, the five-year interval 
from the last collection of manufacturing 
statistics, which was for the year 1914, 
would fix 1919 as the year for again “taking 
stock.” The year just ending, however, has 
been such an eventful period for American 
industries, having been a full twelvemonth 
of the most active operation of all kinds of 


manufacturing establishments, that it would 
be most gratifying to know precisely what 
has been accomplished. The figures would 
undoubtedly be stupendous, far exceeding 
those of any previous year, and perhaps set- 
ting a mark which may not be approached 
for some years to come. To wait until 1919, 
and take the census of that year, merely be- 
cause it will be at the end of a five-year 
period, might perhaps take us into a time 
of trade depression, such as that of 1914, and 
the exhibit for the year would again have 
to be treated apologetically. By all means, 
let us have a census for 1916, so that we will 
know what this year has to show for the ex- 
pansion of our industries. We know that 
our domestic trade was the largest in our 
history, and we have the figures to prove 
that our export trade was far greater than 
that of any previous year, but we need 
authentic figures for the entire trade of the 
country. If the census should be author- 
ized, however, it is to be hoped that the work 
can be completed within a few months after 
the close of the year. 


The Plant Improvements to 
Come 


HEN demand slackens and pressure 
W on the machinery of production light- 
ens, we may look for an active period of 
plant beneficiation. Money will be available 
for the things that promote efficiency. The 
factories are legion where machines are 
poorly placed, where materials in process 
are toted hither and thither, and in which 
there are points of congestion which cause 
loss of time, money and temper. But when 
the call is incessant for output, and ma- 
chines, men and equipment can be idle only 
for short intervals, improvements in the ex- 
isting order get scant consideration. Where 
plants are extended to meet large sales pos- 
sibilities, full provision is made for economy 
and speed in manufacture. But in many 
cases long-existing departments, for which 
money could not be spared formerly, could 
be rearranged so as to make further plant 
enlargement unnecessary. 

It is the real misfortune of many in- 
dustrial establishments that the flood of 
business has been so overwhelming. Had 
the volume been spread over a longer period, 
the opportunity might have been seized to 
study out the situation along ideas of mod- 
ern management, without involving the 
much greater capital charges of a new 
structure. Both by reducing the cost of in- 
dividual operations and by the handling of 
larger outputs great economies are possible 
to going plants, simply by giving to the 
manufacturing problem as much attention 
as, for example, is given to the problems of 
selling. 











Peace and Quiet 
THE editor was dying, and a sigh came from his 


breast: 
“Please bury me, my friends, where I will find eternal 
rest. 
I long for peace and quiet, so, when I have closed my 
eyes; 
Just plant me in some store in which they do not 
advertise.” 
—Ezxchange. 
Popular 


ME: BUTTERWORTH, the grocer, was looking over 
the credit sales slips one day. Suddenly he called 
to the new clerk: 

“Did you give George Callahan credit?” 

“Sure,” said the clerk, “I—” 

“Didn’t I tell you to get a report on any and every 
man asking for credit?” 

“Why, I did!” retorted the clerk, who was an earnest 
young fellow. “I did get a report. The agency said he 
owed money to every grocer in town, and, of course, 
if his credit was that good I knew that you would 
like to have him open an account here!”—EH«change. 


Tit for Tat 


wo YOU are not compounding that prescription as I 
would,” remarked the stranger who had dropped 
in. “Dump in a little of this and a pinch of that.” 
“What do you mean? Are you a druggist?” 
“Nope.” 
“Then what do you mean by telling me how to run 
my business?” 
“Oh, I’m the manager of the ball team. I notice 
you in the bleachers occasionally handing me unsolicited 
advice.” —Exchange. 


An Early Start 


OMMY—“Why don’t baby talk, papa?” Papa— 

“He can’t talk yet, my boy. Young babies never 
do.” Tommy—“Oh, yes, they do. Job did. My Sun- 
day school teacher read to me out of the Bible how Job 
cursed the day he was born!”—Puck. 


Precautions 


USBAND—“Yes, I’m certain this rest will do me 
good, if only the bottom doesn’t drop out of the 
stock market while I’m away.” 
Wife—“You surely didn’t forget to turn off your 
ticker, I hope!”—Puck. 


A Great Thing 


oT HIS Boy Scout movement is a great thing to 
teach boys patriotism.” 

“TI suppose it is, but it makes it awful hard to find a 

boy that’s got time to split kindling wood for his 
mother.”—Kansas City Star. 


100 Per Cent Saved 


ALESMAN—“Yes, lady; we sold these shirtwaists 

for $2 each last week, but for this sale we make 
a reduction of 50 per cent. The price is now only 
$1.98.” 

Lady—“Well, that’s good news. I'll take two of 
them.”—Life. 
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Past History 


A PHILADELPHIA lawyer has an office boy who 
is obliging, but not very particular regarding his 
facial appearance. 

One morning the lawyer noticed some telltale egg 
stains about the corners of the boy’s mouth and think- 
ing a hint might do some good, said: “George, did 
you have your eggs fried or boiled this morning?” 

“I didn’t have eggs for breakfast this morning,” said 
George; “I had eggs for breakfast yesterday.”—Ez- 
change. 





Unreasonable 


IFE—“The heavy explosions of a battle always 
cause rain. It rained after Waterloo. It rained 
after Fontenoy. It rained after Marathon.” 
Husband—“But Marathon was fought with spears 
and arrows, my dear.” 
Wife—“There you go again! Always throwing cold 
water on everything I have to say.”—Exchange. 


So as to Make Sure 


oo] HEARD, my dear, by accident to-day,” said the 

young husband, “that you gave a very generous 
Christmas contribution to the Baby Fund. That’s very 
nice to do it so quietly.” 

“Yes,” she answered. “You know, I don’t believe, 
Harry, in parading one’s benefactions. And, to be 
sure I wouldn’t be found out, I signed a fictitious name 
to the check.”—Exchange. 


Didn’t Dislike Her, But— 


oo W HY do you dislike your teacher so, Willie?” 
asked his mother. 

“I don’t exactly dislike her, mother,” replied Willie, 
“but it’s perfectly plain to me why she never got mar- 
ried.”—Exchange. 


Head Work 


oo ARIA, you'll never be able to drive that nail with 

a flatiron. For heaven’s sakes, use your head,” 
admonished Mr. Stubins. And then he wondered why 
she would not speak to him the rest of the day.—Puck. 


Foiled 


66 »EAREST, I ordered to be sent home to-day a most 
beautiful hat for only thirty dollars. It’s a per- 
fect love!” 
“My darling, your love will be returned.”—Puck. 


Delicate 
HE Farmer—“Say, don’t you see that sign ‘Pri- 
vate! No Fishing Allowed’?” 
The Fisherman—“I never read anything marked 
‘Private.’ ”"—Brooklyn Eagle. ‘ 


Courage 


“I’m running this!” asserted Mr. Henpeck, starting 
the water for his morning bath.—Lampoon. 


What is worth doing at all is worth doing well, un- 
less you are going to make a fool of yourself.—Fx- 
change. 














Publicity for the 


Wonderful Progress Being Made in the Publication of 
Hardware Store Papers—Examples of Papers That 
Are Doing Great Work on the Firing Line 


By BURT J. PARIS 


Doubtful Dealer Becomes Believer in Store Paper 


No. 1 (7% in. x 94% in.) A few years ago when 
HARDWARE AGE started its propaganda for the store 
paper, this form of retail publicity was something 
akin to a curiosity. It was not so much that the 
retailer did not believe in store papers, but that no 
one showed him the great sales opportunity offered 
by the store paper. The editor of this department 
has watched closely the development of the store 
paper month by month and year by year and the 
pioneer work of HARDWARE AGE has found a won- 
derful response on the part of the hardware dealer. 
Store papers to-day are so much bigger, better and 
more comprehensive that it is difficult to believe 
only a few years ago they were hardly more than 
crude circulars. One of the things in connection 
with the store paper that HARDWARE AGE has been 
carefully watching and is now glad to report favor- 
ably upon is the mortality of the retail store publi- 


Retailer 


eation. The house organ or publication of the man- 
ufacturer or jobber has always had a notoriously 
high mortality and this knowledge has in the past 
deterred many retailers from publishing a store 
paper. But while the house organ is showing 
greater mortality, the store paper is becoming more 
firmly intrenched. We know of less than a half 
dozen instances where store papers that we have 
been receiving have been discontinued. In fact, the 
tendency is to increase the size from four pages to 
eight and twelve-page papers. There is an inter- 
esting story concerning Heine’s Hardware Booster, 
published by John F. Heine & Son, Hooper, Neb., 
a page from which is reproduced herewith. The 
Heine Company had misgivings about establishing 
a store paper, but our arguments for this form of 





Blodgett’s Store News ftions ned ceteatons in whe 











TUNGSTEN 


‘SPARK BLS 


Always on the job 





CHURNS 





Our stock consists of several kinds 
of churns. 

We can supply you with power pui- 
ley attaghtnents for most any kind of 
® churn you might buy or have. 





Isn’tthat Berry spoon 
a beauty 





And here isa 


Cold Meat Fork 


to match itand we have a full set 
of 36 pieces of the same. 
Looks like solid 
Silver 
Wears like sotid Silver 

Costs half as much 

50 years guarantee 

Other grades 25 and 10 years guar 
antee. 

Look over our Sliver Plate wear 


JOHNSON CARBON REMOVER 


No matter how choked up your @o 
tor may +e -—Johnson'’s Carbon’ Re 
mover will penetrate »nd soften the 


carbon so that [t blows out of the es 
haust as your car ts operated. It Is 
ne ry © tay up your car for 







an » of time—an howr fs ample. | 
th the Carton Remover may 


be allowed to remain in al! night if 


more convenient 
No matter how much you use or| 


how you bse it—Johnson's , Curtin 
Remover cannot injure any part of 
vour motor 

The use of Johnson's Carbon Re 
mover every 1900 miles will save the 
wear and tear on your enyine and give 
you the maximum powrr ant speed! 
from the minimum amount of fuel | 


‘WHO AMI? 


1am the foundation of alt husi-| 
ness 


Lave the parent Of genius 

Lam thesalt that gives iife i's savor 

lam the foundation of every fort 
une in America, from Rockeller’s on 
down. 

1 must be loved before I can 


greatest ends. Loved, 1 make ife| 
Sweet and parprectt and fruitful 

I can do more (to advance a youth 
than bis own gerente, be they ever! 
80 rich. 

Fools hate me, wisg men love me 


bread that comes from the oven, In 
every train that crosses ihe cPutl 
nent, In every ship thet steams the 


from the prew. 

Lam the mother of democracy 

All progress springs from me. 

Who am 1? 

Fam WORK. — Exchange 

You don't have to walt to hatid s 
new bara 10 put on one of our Cupo- 





when your are shopping around, we 
will be giad to show you what we 
have. It's no trouble at all 


las, of even to resht gle All you 
| meedis tocuta hole in the roof and 
nail tt fast 


lam the fount of al! prosperity. , 


bestow || child's lide When he is kept warm by & 
¢ | My wreatest blessings and achieve my 


Tam represented in every loaf of | 


ovean, inevery newspaper thab comes 


VENTILATORS 


You see ventilators put on barns 


and hoy hous, yer *« 
sleep in close, stuffy bed 
wonder why they catch cold so easy 





me people 


Sleep ins well ventilated ved room 
and you wi!) get up more refreshed in 
the morning 

Bot sou don't want to sleepina 
draft, get one of those window ventl- 


ators 


35eand $1.50 





Weoph! sn Wooph! 





The beth is a great pleasare la s 








- 
Perfect Oil Heater! 
ime of these Mitte of heaters are 
|dne to eat up the hath room or s 
bed room that fs out of the way 
from the heat. They sft from 
| $3.50 to $6.00 


|The following kitchens were bright 
lend. with oe Ranges since dar 
| ‘ant tem ae 

F! H. Crissman—Monarch 

Mrs. H. Naber, ~Monarch 

E4 Rowe— Howard Pride 

Frank Renoinges. Wonder 


Phoce Gien. 475 Spokane, Wash 


ly newspaper published 


s— 





ont 






earned your dollar the saleemea rep 
resenting the mangfacturers of the 





dotiar im your town, setling the goode 


ght also 
of their 


aot They « 
ly spent out 
ands something for ¢i- 
gars, neckties, socks, picture post 
cards, moving pictures, gum, ice 
ream soda, of « hair cut. Does the 
Mail Order Catalog smoke, chew 
gum, get its hair cut, or even get 

eS Sa printed in your town? Will the Mall 
Shaw] Order Man furnish you goods in time 

Do you ever pause long eneesh 19 or stress, sickness or backward crope? 
ask yourself the question: WRAt wo indeed: he demands cash with 
will happen to My town if the mall in, order 
Order man gets what he hopes to get 
out of my neighbors, my purse and 
my community’ 

Let's start off with a dollar bill 
Tt is yours. You want to buy a rat 
tle for the baby, a can of tooth pow 
der, 2 box of candy and a baby's bow 
set. You buy s money order and 
carefully send dollar to the Mail 
Order Man many wiles away, to DOI 1 ase the mail order house 
swell bis 50 per coat dividends, all of | AUNO Ml Mi do it. You will be 
which will be speat to distant parte PT Ote ns im the end and if 
without any possibility of doing you 
a Bit of good, except for the goods re- 
ceived, which Ikety cam be duplt 
cated to your town 

Now suppose you bought the rattle. 
the cam of tooth powder, the candy 
and the bonnet at your local stores 
Your dollar pro tem would exchange 
bands, but remain ip your town 
About eighteen or twenty-fice per Everything you do to boom your 
ent of the dollar would become the town—to develop public spirit—ts 
personal property of the store-keeper. just so much invested to good ad 
With this portion of the dollar the vantage. Everything that helps the 
storekeeper would buy things be town helps you Everything that 
needa from_you, or from your peigh- harms the town Barms you. Ab 





Did you ever take the amount of 
your order, say $10, $20 or $20, to 
your town grocer and ask bim to give 
you groceries at the same price that 
you have bees buying them for at 
the mail order house’ Try & once. 
Do not go in and seu bim the price 
of one article, bat give bim the loeg 
Vist of merchandise, and tell him to 


some of the goods happen not to be 
satisfactory, the merchant is here to 
thake it right 

Now maltiply your dollar by ten, 
a huadred, ose thousand, multiply it 
by ten thousand. Are you going to 
deprive your community of the very 
yitals of ite existence? 

















FORGED CAMPAIGN BUGA BOOS. 


r 
nien «STAND BY NATIONS PRESIDENT. 


ee have 
> coninue 
four more 


No longer la he a candidate No 
longer is be the leader of « party 
opposing the header of agother party 

to be viewed only as the 
( of the United States with 
a right to demand the joyal co-opera- 
tlow of all the people in everything 
that is for this satioa’s good 
it ts time for the American people 
lear away campaign reddish, 
throw aside petty perticam resent 
meats and ole back inte the pro 
gram of prosperity which was bet 
mildly interrupted by the election 
There ia no moment sow for shaken 
confidence, false alarms or forecasts 
of dimaster from political pleaders of 
any variety 

Woodrow Wilson is today « larger 
man. a more universal leader, s more 
efficient presideat thas af soy time 
in the past. He le not a weak-kneed 
dreamer, & mere (theorist, 2 boot 
bous4 pedagogue or vistonary. such 


as partizan orators attempted te 
prove during the campaign He stands 
square shouldered and head erert. the 
president of the world's greatest aa 
ton im the greatest epoch this old 
earth ever has knows 

Let se gloomy prophet prate of 
seeing American industries ruined 
during the second term of President 
Wilson. Let so man accept the ides 
that the United States will continue 
for four years anprepared to pro- 
tect Ite people or its interesta Prest- 
dent Wilson bas dectared that the 
tariff commission most handle trade 
problems om & soe-partizan basis. 
Protection where protection |s needed 
ts virteally bis sew piatform Beat 
neas, large or small, has a right to 
expect from bim such safeguards that 
America’s gates will not be opened 
to « feed of cheap Burepeas pro- 
ducts at the close of the war 

Moreover, t= bis second and inst 
term, President Wilsce will be re- 
lensed from some of the party tice 


No. 1—A paper that was tried and not found wanting 


No. 2—It has achieved prestige and power because 
edited with care 
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| Electric Buggy: Light $2.25 





makes a Christmas present that would delight any person. 
SHELBYVILLE’S GREATEST STORE 


This splendid DEL- 
TA ELECTRIC bug- 


teries and Japaned 
battery box—com- 
plete for the buggy 
at the remarkably 
low price of $2-25. 
It’s a winner and 








A Merry Xmas 


The Yuletide seasohJs at hand and 
this year we are all going to have the 
mdést bountiful, Christmas ever 
known. DeP’s Pep wishes its many 
readers cheerful blessings and a very 
Merry Xmas. May peace and love 
play a happy part in this season of 
gladness for you all 








SANTA CLAUS IS COMING. 

Providence has been good to us, 
for the farmers’ Christmas present is 
@ bumper corn crop and when the 
eorn crop is a success in this com- 
munity, we all prosper. Even the 
weather man has been considerate 
and sent a mellow fall in which to 
gather our corn. Then, best of all, a 
te price is bid for this golden grain. 
When the farmer is prosperous, the 
merchant is prosperous, and when 
the merchant is prosperous the man- 
wfacturer is prosperous, and when 
the manufacturer is prosperous the 
laborer prospers in better wages— 
end this prosperous condition stalks 
fm our community. Surely Santa 
Claus will be with us this season with 
Bells on. We should all enter into 
the Christmas atmosphere, forget 
our petty differences and reflect the 
spirit of the anthem the three wise 
men heard nineteen hundred and 
sixteen years ago of “Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 


Men of long experience and a com- 
plete knowledge of values are back of 
this store. Profit by their knowl- 
adge of values and figure with ‘us for 
your building hardware. We will 
save you money 





THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 

We are glad to announce that on 
December 18th and 19th the Farm- 
ers’ Institute of Shélby county will 
eonvene in annual session at the City 
Opera House. Claude Amos, the 
president, and Russell Morrison, the 
secretary, young, aggressive, wide 
awake farmers, are working day and 
might for the success of this Institute 
and it will be the most instructive 
session ever held. 

Mr. J. P. Prigg, vice-president of 
the Live Stock Breeders’ Association 
and a speaker of no mean ability, will 
@eliver addresses on current topics 
of interest to the farmers. The ladies 
will come in for their share and we 
all know we could not run the farm 
without them. Miss Barr, a domes- 
tie science teacher of note, has much 
im store for them. 

None of us are so advanced that 
We can not profit by good, whole- 
some advice or the instructive experi- 
ences of others. We are a thrifty, 
producing ity and dependent 
wpon the land, and when an oppor- 
tunity like/the Farmers’ Institute is 
given us to meet on common ground 








laughing mite. 


starte things and always does things. 
We have started our Xmas business 
and urge you to start 
shopping“ 


Aeon 








Weed Non 


Driving 


the lowest prices. 
THE J. G. DEPREZ OO. 
Shelbyville’s Greatest Store 





Skid Chains 
For the Winter 


Safety first with WEED or RID-O- 
SKID chains—We carry all sizes of 
these non-skid chains is stock—at 














Pocket Knives for the Men and Boys 


Good Pocket Knives with true steel 
blades at 25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00° 


Pearl Handle Pocket Knives at 50c, 
75c, $1.00 and $1-50. 
Sterling Silver Pocket Knives at $2, 
$2.50, $3-00 and $4.00. 
SHELBYVILLE’'S GREATEST STORE 


\ 


THE J. G. DEPREZ CO. 











and hear things about farming rd 
our own good, we can not ‘afford to/ 
miss the treat. 


this splendid Farmers’ Institute. | 


Hendricks street, 
DeP’s Pep urges a|chased a, New Edison Diamond Disc 
full attendance at every meeting of | Phonograph. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Pyles, of East 
have just pur- 


Will there be music in your home 





Weighed on Our Seales 








OLD SAWS RE-SET. 


gy light (as pic- “Strike while the iron is hot,” we find 

tured), with long To be a first-class rule: 

focused nickel pol- Hot temper’s another propositidn; 
mind, 

ished reflector, red And wait until it’s cool. 

rear lens, wire, —Alonzo L. Rice. 

switch, two  bat- ro 


Hunting coats at $2.00 and up. 
Shotguns and ammunition. 


Take off your hat to the man that 
minds his own business. 


Don’t boast about what you for- 
merly did, Produce the goods now. 





The men who amount to the least 
always want the most when it comes, 
to a show-down., 





Look out, rabbits, for Ernest Davis 
has purchased a Remington Repeat- 
ing Shotgun for the hunting season. 


Have you seen the sparkling crys- 
tal glassware in our queensware de- 
partment? Many new designs for 
your inspection. 





It may seem to us we are doing our 
best, but nine out of ten chances we 
are just jockeying on the job. There 
is always room for improvement. 





A complete line of electric light 
fixtures went to Mr. and Mrs. George 
Cook for their home in Morristown. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cook came down to see 
our fine line of fixtures and person- 
ally selected fixtures for every room 
in their house. 

ee ne 
ARE YOU A PEPTIMIST? 

A Peptimist is full of push, pep and 
perseverance to do right and always 
strives to accomplish results. Of 
course, he is a reader of DeP’s Pep. 
Always be a Peptimist 

ABLE TO WALK, NOW. 

We furnished Mr. John L. Yarling 

a specially made kitchen sink and the 


ape emma | factory in shipping forgot to ship 
Enthusiasm is the pearl of great/4, xmas? A New Edison Diamond|the legs. Finally the legs came in 
price. A man who does not put @D-| nise gives you the world’s best mu-|and Mr. Albert DePrez called hur- 
thusiasm.in his work or calling. will | .1, riedly to Miss Posz, our efficient 


fail to get by for achievements or a! 
raise in wages. Be enthusiastic. 


It takes more than a fence rua- 
ning around a house to make it 2 
home. ‘It takes a cooing, laughing 
baby to complete said home and for- 
tunate is he who has this cooing, 





The firm who does things is con- 
stantly starting things. The J. G. 
DePrez Co.'s Big Busy Store always 


your Xmas 





SHELBY PLAYERS DRAMATIC 
CLUB PRESENTS “THE 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY" 





The Shelby Players in “The Dis- 
trict Attorney” at the city opera 
house on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 7, is an event that the theater- 
going public of Shelbyville is looking 
forward to with great interest. The 
Shelby Players include the picked 
members from the graduating classes 
of the Shelbyville High School since 
1914 and are coached by H. L. Bland 
the well known dramatic coach. 
“The: District Attorney” should have 
a crowded house, as the proceeds go 
to charity. 














~ 


COMMUNITY 
'» PLATE 


bookkeeper: ‘Lizzie, call up John L. 
Yarling and tell him his legs are 
here.” 

oe = 
KENTUCKY WHISKY 

FLASKS ARE FULL 81ZE 











Community par plate 

Teaspoons, 

Der set -.... $1 Ai | 

Tablespoons, 4 

Der set --... $1 0 
” Knives and 

vorns, wt-- $9.19) 


The J. G. DEPREZ Oo. 








“When I was traveling through 
Kentucky a short time ago,” said 
Judge K. M. Hord, “a very amusing 
incident occurred one night.at the 
performance of a well-known magi- 
cian in one of the small mountain 
towns where I happened to be. 

“The magician had proceeded with 
many mystifying tricks when he an- 
nounced he would, for the next, re- 
quire a pint flask of whisky. 

“Not a man in the audience moved. 
Thinking that they had misunder- 
stood him, the magician asked in a 
louder tone, ‘Will some gentleman 
kindly loan mea pint flask of 
whisky?’ 

“This was also followed by silence, 
and I was beginning to think that all 
the stories I had heard about ‘Ken- 
tucky colonels’ were a}i rot, when & 
tall, lank fellow in the back of the 
hall rose and, holding ovt a flask, 
said: ‘Mistah, would a quart flask 
do?’ 

“ ‘Just as well, sir,’ replied the ma- 
gician 


‘“And at that every man in the 


house arose and extended a flask of 
that size.” 








No. 3—It searches the whole country for business 











December 30, 1916 


publicity and the work other merchants were doing 
in this field which we showed and analyzed from 
time to time finally won them over to starting a 
store paper. We have been watching this paper 
with particular interest and not until issue No. 6 
did the company finally admit that its store paper 
was getting across. The editorial in issue No. 6 
states that the results have been sufficiently en- 
couraging to continue the paper. Here is a case 
where the hardware merchant was most progressive 
and open-minded. He had his doubts concerning 
the potency of the store publication, but he was will- 
ing to give it a try and we are confident that a year 
from now Heine’s Booster will boast of eight or 
twelve pages. The page herewith will give you an 
idea of the make-up of the Booster. Note that 
ready-made ads are used. Note also the little essay 
and the mention of customers purchasing ranges. 
Read the carbon-remover notice and the silverware 
ad and you will be convinced that the Heine Com- 
pany is putting real thought into what they have to 
say. The Booster consists of four pages printed on 
news print paper. Six issues have been published. 


A Strong Store Publication 


No. 2 (8% in. x 11% in.). Here’s a page—the 
editorial page—from Blodgett’s Store News, pub- 
lished by the Blodgett Mercantile Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash. This store paper which has been in 
existence more than three years, is one of the 
strongest store papers which we have the pleasure 
of scanning each month. Under the caption, “Facts 
About Our Paper,” the Blodgett Company has some 
interesting things to say concerning its monthly 
sales messenger. Here are a few paragraphs: 
“There are never less than 2000 copies printed.” 
“It never has less than 12 pages.” “It is yours to 
use, reporting all your parties, club and church news 
and general interest.” “It is used as a model store 
paper by some of the largest publishing houses in 
the United States.” “It gives the news of our part 
of town.” “Its object in life: to make the North 
Hill worth while; to make a smile; to help the Blod- 
gett Mercantile Company make business.” Do you 
suppose that if it didn’t make business, the Blod- 
gett concern would have delivered it the first Sun- 
day in the month for three years? Could we offer 
you more convincing argument for the store paper 
than the history of Blodgett’s Store News? Read 
this editorial page and sense the fine civic spirit 
displayed by the paper. An important article in this 
issue which demonstrates most forcefully the scope 
of the store paper is an article headed: “We are 
not to blame for the higher prices.” The increas- 
ing cost of living has brought public wrath down 
upon the merchant. The Blodgett Company in this 
able article shows that advancing prices are beyond 
its control but because the consumer cannot see the 
causes beyond the retailer, he fastens upon the re- 
tailer the responsibility for things that are in no 
way traceable to any of his (the retailer’s) short- 
comings. The article concludes by asking for con- 
sideration until things are more settled. The store 
paper has thus carried a most important message 
and has done for the store what could not be done 
in any other way as effectually. The Store News 
contains a page of recipes, many display ads, half 
a dozen good poetical selections, many columns of 
local mention, interspersed by reading notices on 
store stock, several paid ads of professional men, 
and a choice assortment of humorous anecdotes. 
In brief, it’s a readable paper from cover to cover. 
We know because we read it from cover to cover, 
something that we don’t do with every daily news- 
paper we purchase. If you doubt, ask the Blodgett 
Company to send you a sample copy. 





THE SMILES OF PROS- 
PERITY. 

We are all the emides of 

prospertty that 1916 pet oo our faces 


whet the price of cotton aad cottes 
seed will be by the time thie sember 
of Our Hardware is of the press and 
ready for distribution. tt may be 25c. 
aed cotton seed away be 875 Whe 
koowe” 
True — everything 

Flour ts upward of $10 » barrel it 
has advanced about 6¢ per cent over 
leet year. But our cotton bas advanced 
about 100 per cont. Our cotton seed 


also 100 per cent. Your bale of cot-+ 


toe wit! buy ten barrels of Gur today 
where it would bave bought only eight 
last year, And, fortunately, we don't 
bay as much flour as we sell cotton 
and cotton seed 

Yoo, we are in the very midst of prow 
pertty! But—the important 
—what are we doing for our happt 
ness, bomes and future’ Have we for- 


gotten ourselves ia the rush of this” 


welcome blessing’ 
Are you passing thet same smile 


Health and bappiness, to & great 
extent. are the direct reenits of com 
venteatly furatsbed bomes and pleas 


Buy thet cew stove, heater, those 
ae, pots, ote, today. You will 
feel better than you ever did; you will 
cause your wife to feel better You 
Will feet better because your bome will 
be more comfortable aad the emile oo 
your wife's face will appeal to you so 
sweetly You will feet better because 
you will have the glorious satisfaction 
of baving pessed the emile of prow 
perity to « longing soul 

And, when you feel better, you are 
healthier In mind and bedy 


( we'd only take time to consider 

the other fellow's potat of view, maybe 

*e would tdhe the liberty to change 
minds 


hi way to buy ie to buy by 
perisoa Don't guess at the qual 
of the article. or the other fellows 





price Investigate! 


OUR HARDWARE 


WHOSE UNCLE’ 

A mas learned of the death of an 
uncle in a distant state aad employed 
am attorney t© get for him bis share 
of the estate Afier much delay the 
lawyer sent for bis client and said 

“I have collected your share of your 
wacle’s property. and here's « state 
meet of your eccoust 

The account readered showed many 
tome of expense, such se “Taking 


the statement for quite awhile, the 
cient looked up and said to the law 
er “Was thet your uncle or mine 
that died?" — West's Docket 


Some people diush when you tell 
them that they buy from wall order 
bowses and, if they were not honest 
totes, they would atterty deny it. Tet, 
Geapite this, they go right ahead and 
seed & money order for their Christ 
mas gifts Sometimes these gifts fail 
to arrive in time for Christmas, bet 
come im handy for New Year—that ts, 


of course, if they are just what wes fy 


ordered 

Mt seems that Dan Cupid hes been 
ditigeatly busy im our neighborhood 
Many bdiessjngs, Den’ 

if you cam sot say kind words to 
ward your seighber, better sot say 
anything 

WOULD SAVE EXPENSE 

‘Vell, doctor, uf I die, I die con 
testet. My life insurance is ten tou 
sand tollars 

“I thiok, with the aid of stimulants, 
1 cam keep you alive for a week 
loager 

“Dent do &. doctor. Der bremiem 
come due der day after tomorrow 
Fxchange 

BRUTE 

Sallie (at breakfast)—Could | have 

& little money for shopping today 


. 

Wiilte Certainly Would you rather 
bave an old Gvedotiar bill or a new 
one? 


Sallie—A new one. of course 

Willie— Well, here's the one — and 
rm 4.00 to 
Mootbly 


the good —The Roller 




















BEYONO POLITENESS. 


A pleasant lady customer was look 
ing at ton Kettles. The patient clerk 
handed down large tea kettles aod 
email tea ketties, aluminum, porcelain 
apd copper Finally the pleasant cus 
tomer said, “Well, thank you very 
woch | was just looking for « friead 

Wait,” said the patient clerk, “here 
te one more. Perhaps you'll tnd your 
friend tm that'”—Exchange 

Experience ts = good teacher, bat 
bitter, He always wears 
frown Many there are whe bare 
learved the cold lessons taught by 
Prot Buperieace 

If everybody patronized howe mer 
chaste more an@ mail order houses 
jens, we'd al! Gel bealthier, wealthier 
sod happier 


No. 4—Its readers demanded that it be continued 


Concerning ““Dep’s Pep” 


No. 3 (10% in. x 16 in.). “Dep’s Pep,” the store 
paper of the J. G. De Prez Company, Shelbyville, 
Ind., is the most widely circulated newspaper in 
Shelby County, which statement will convey the 
fact to you that the Pep is some store paper. D. 
Wray De Prez edits the Pep, and he has a punch 
in each arm and several in both feet. Page 2 is 
here before you, and just start reading it and we'll 
guarantee that you’ll finish it, ads and all. You'll 
become a “peptimist.” Yes, a peptimist is full of 
push, pep and perseverance, and he reads Pep every 
month. The Pep has six pages this month, but you 
know they are sizable pages, 1034 in. wide and 16 
in. in height. Two of the pages featured a “tone 
test” of the Edison phonograph, for which the De 
Prez Company is agent. A picture of the artist 
and the Edison was shown and newspaper notices 
reprinted. Altogether it was a powerful argument 
for the sale of Edisons. Pep has an interesting 
column headed, “News of Our Customers.” Here’s 
a sample item showing you the way todo it: “Mr. 
J. Tilson Higgins, the famous apple grower of 
Shelby County, is remodeling his spacious country 
home and installing a bathroom. Mr. Higgins 
bought his bathroom outfit from our stock.” Get 
the double kick? “Over Our Counters” is another 
popular column. The first page of the Pep fea- 
tured a sketch of one of Shelby County’s leading 
citizens and also had an interesting description of 
the ’rickshaw—the taxicab of the Orient. If we 
were running a retail store, we’d write this second 
to D. Wray De Prez for copies of Pep, and then we 
would imitate it until we acquired a larger fount of 
originality than that possessed by Mr. De Prez, 
which means that we’d imitate the paper for some 
considerable period. We would direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that the Pep is mailed under 1-cent 
paid U. S. Permit, which means that the office boy 
doesn’t have to lick stamps every month. 


It Has Captured the Hearts of Its Readers 
No. 4 (815 in. x 11 in.). Our Hardware is the 
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store paper of the Brookshire Mercantile Company, 
Brookshire, Tex. Its page size is exactly the same 
as a regular letterhead. As it is printed on white 
book paper, it makes a very neat, clean-cut appear- 
ance. It’s a four-page paper, and we highly recom- 
mend white book stock for a paper of this size. It 
may cost a little more, but the improved appear- 
ance justifies the increase. Here’s an interesting 
story concerning Our Hardware and one that proved 
to its publishers that it was read: The October 
and November issues were omitted because of an 
unprecedented rush of business. Immediately there 
were howls from readers wanting to know if the 
paper was discontinued. The company replied by 





Hardware Age 


an article headed, “An Apology,” which stated that 
in the future the aim would be not to miss a single 
number. Just a little further proof and indorse- 
ment of HARDWARE AGE’s store-paper propaganda. 
This page indicates the careful manner in which 
Our Hardware is written and designed. Doesn’t it 
look inviting? Read the article on prosperity and 
see how neatly it is turned to the store’s advantage. 
That is what we call real downright constructive 
sales work. Note the ready-made ad, properly filled 
in. The two inside pages of this issue (December) 
were devoted to a Christmas spread which was most 
effective. Twenty-four cuts were shown and over 
60 items listed. 


Observations of a Salesman 


By JOSEPH H. BLAKE 


HAVE often noticed that a great many storekeep- 

ers have different ideas as to just what consti- 
tutes good service. It is a subject about which much 
has been written and it hardly behooves me to at- 
tempt to put down certain rules which should be 
followed, but at times I have made mental notes of 
little acts of service which I have observed during 
my calls on many hardware merchants throughout 
the country. 


At the same time I have made mental notes of 
little acts of inattention even in stores where it 
has been the earnest desire of the directing heads 
that the best and most efficient service be given 
at all times. 


An instance occurred the other day which I am 
sure has been the experience of practically every 
one. 

It was a busy store in a city having a population 
of about twenty thousand and there was no lack 
of floor sales force, but all of the clerks, however, 
were busy with the exception of some manufactur- 
er’s specialty salesman, floor varnish or stove-polish 
or something like that. 


A customer came in and stood first in front of one 
show case and then uneasily moved on to another. 
This brought her very close to the specialty sales- 
man who asked her if she was interested in his 
product. She responded promptly in the negative 
which, to my mind, indicated that she had come 
into the store for the specific purpose of buying 
some particular article. 


Within ten feet of her one of the regular store 
clerks was having a little difficulty waiting on an- 
other customer and this regular store clerk asked 
the specialty salesman whether he knew what had 
been done with some article which the specialty 
salesman had presumably been using that morning. 

The answer was, “Naw, I don’t know,” accompa- 
nied by no effort at all to find the missing object. 
The regular store clerk without increasing his ef- 
forts in the search, stopped to argue and protest to 
the other, speaking at length about the futility of 
trying to do work, with a “fellar” like that around. 

Meanwhile, the two customers were not receiving 
the service due them. It would have required no 
effort on the part of either one of the two salesmen 
to speak to the woman who had come in last and 
to say to her that it would require but a moment 
or two before some one would be able to take care 
of her wants. As it was, the woman listened a 
few moments to the colloquy between the two sales- 
men, turned about and left the store and in order 
to prove my point to myself, I followed her for a 
block and a half and saw her enter another hard- 


ware store and in there she undoubtedly purchased 
the article she wanted. 

It is not difficult for one who is interested in a 
thing of this kind and watches for both the good 
and bad treatment to tell of many incidents like 
this, and having given one example of what, in my 
opinion, was bad treatment, I have in mind a store 
in southern Missouri into which I went, leaving 
the street full of sunshine and—dust. 

I had hardly been in there ten or fifteen minutes 
before I observed that outside the dust was being 
dissipated by a driving rain. Imagine my surprise 
when the man to whom I was talking turned to his 
bookkeeper and said, “Nellie, you had best ask the 
ladies in the store if they would rather wait here 
until the storm is over or borrow some of our um- 
brellas,” at which Nellie left her desk and made 
her way up in front to five or six ladies who, no 
doubt, were dubiously regarding the weather. 

She came back shortly, saying that the ladies 
had thanked her and two said that they preferred 
to wait a few minutes, whereas four of them had 
accepted her proffer of umbrellas. The employer 
called a boy and sent him to some point or other 
and a few moments later he came back bearing in 
his hands six or seven “rainsticks.” 

The bookkeeper accompanied him up front and it 
was then that I turned to the employer and offered 
my hand in congratulation. 

“That’s a novel idea and I’ll wager that unless 
you’ve got a carload of those things downstairs, 
that the original cost of the idea has been doubled 
in sales many times.” 

He smiled and said, “Yes, I think a great many 
people know that if they are caught anywhere down- 
town in the rain, they are always welcome to the 
shelter of my store or to one of my umbrellas. 

“We haven’t a very large city, as you know. Four 
years ago when I first got the idea, I bought fif- 
teen umbrellas at 85 cents apiece; six months later 
I got ten more, not because the original fifteen had 
been worn out, but because the demands on my serv- 
ice made it necessary. Ordinarily, it takes people 
two or three days to make the return; sometimes 
I have known it to be a week or ten days, but I am 
sure that during the four years I have been doing 
this I have not lost over three umbrellas. The ad- 
vantages to the scheme are many and I am glad that 
you are so quick to catch on to its potential good 
features.” 

Now, of course, you may say that this hardware 
merchant has an “over-grown bump” of service; but 
I have been in his store many times and I have 


never observed any act of inefficient service and I — 


honestly believe that it is a great trade bringer 
to him. 

















Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Dec. 28, 1916. 

RETAILERS in this territory have had a better 

trade in seasonal merchandise because of the 
earlier than usual wintry weather, including several 
falls of snow, one leading jobber having sold out most 
of his winter goods. Retailers, it is asserted, are likely 
to buy frequently until spring on account of the ad- 
vancing market, whether they want to or not, as there 
is difficulty in getting goods, prices are high and the 
season is already well along. 

In one establishment there has just been received by 
express 7000 to 8000 pairs of ice skates which were due 
in October. Many pairs are still due on this order, but 
they will sell, as there is an excellent demand for skates. 

Apparently there will be a shortage in screen wire 
cloth, and manufacturers, we are told, cannot furnish 
this commodity in the same proportions as usual, which 
will lead to cutting down specifications accordingly. 

Now is the time for retailers to take an inventory, 
whether it has been the custom or not, which every 
merchant should always do. It is also an ideal season 
to assort stock, replenish depleted assortments, reprice 
goods more on the basis of present values and get goods 
generally in better salable condition for spring. 

Following the holiday trade is likewise a good time 
for retail hardware men to “clean house,” rounding up 
defective goods for exchange or credit, changing stock 
around where change will improve it and so arrange 
goods as to make them more inviting and attractive to 
the customer, rather than purposeless change without 
reason. There should be time for making new sample 
boards, collecting slow accounts, opening new books, if 
necessary, and attending to odd carpenter work about 
the store which will help later in busier times. 

An enterprising merchant will make a practice of car- 
rying a thin memorandum book of a few pages in 
which to jot down items for future attention, that 
otherwise might be neglected, leaving his mind freer to 
deal with more important matters. 

Now is the time to make jobs of unsalable goods, 
digging out the shelf warmers and turning them into 
liquid capital for reinvestment in more profitable mer- 
chandise. In one large wholesale house, after comb- 
ing the stock thoroughly, all that was found of the job 
variety was a mixture of rusty strap and T hinges, 
gathered from the back and bottom of bins where they 
had lain some time. This round up, however, filled but 
one barrel, the contents of which were sold for $14. 
Ordinarily these goods would have brought from 30c. 
to 40c. on the dollar, but this time the job brought about 
original cost. 

In one prosperous business of large dimensions, it 
is the practice to go over the stock from cellar to roof 
twice a month, whether goods are wanted or not. This 
practice is of long standing, and the buyers have be- 
come experts in determining how long it takes to sell 
quantities of goods, whether screws, bolts or other 
staples. For example, where only 100 of a carriage 
bolt is sold in two or three months, but 100 are carried. 
Where 10,000 per month move out they do not hesitate 
to stock up with 50,000. The idea is to know with rea- 
sonable certainty how little is wanted of slow sellers, 
and how many of the quicker articles. A good mer-- 
chant endeavors to know how salable or unsalable vari- 
ous articles are, and this knowledge is best gained by 
making a list of stock on hand at given intervals and 
adding the amount purchased, which does not require 
the keeping of selling stock sheets, usually difficult to 
figure accurately. 


LINSEED O1L.—Business is steady on a dull market, 
being, as one large crusher puts it, between hay and 
grass. Buyers are not specifying unless for pressing 
needs, as inventory time is here, and orders will be 
deferred if possible until after the beginning of the 


new year. The seed question in Argentina, from where 
we get most flaxseed when our crops are short, is 
acute. A normal export of seed from Argentina to 
anywhere is about 35,000,000 bu., but from this crop 
10,000,000 bu. will be nearer to the available supply 
for general foreign consumption. The small crop was 
owing to long drouth, which is described as the worst 
the country ever had. One leading crusher here says 
that if the statistical position reported is true, he does 
not know where they will get seed from, and that the 
pinch will come in May next. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is 95c. for 5 or more bbl. and 
96c. for less than 5 bbl. 

State and Western oil ranges from 93c. to 95c. per gal. for 
5 or more bbl. with perhaps 9$2c. in carloads for prompt de- 
livery. 


Wire Naiis.—Trade in wire nails is quiet, for the 
present, in this market, most purchases having favored 
holiday business rather than wire nails and similar 
staples. A lack of sufficient stock, long ordered, how- 
ever, has greatly retarded business which should have 
gone on the books in December, while inclement 
weather, snow and rain have also hampered carting. 


Wire nails. in store, are held at $3.60, and carted by the 
jobber $3.65 base per keg. 


Cut Naits.—The pronounced scarcity of wire nails 
has served to direct more business to makers of cut 
nails, while the situation has been further complicated 
by the considerable reduction in the producing capacity 
in the cut nail line. Some makers are holding them 
at $3.50 base per keg, carloads to jobbers, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. One trouble in this line originates in labor condi- 
tions, while others concern material. Men, we are 
told, are paid full wages, but many of them often stay 
away half the time, which greatly decreases the out- 
put—the effect of too much prosperity. 

Cut nails, in store, are $3.60, and delivered by the jobber in 
carting limits $3.65 base per keg. 

Rore.—The Reguladoro Comision, New York, re- 
cently offered some thousands of bales of Mexican sisal 
fiber for delivery from its warehouse in Newark, N. J., 
at 13%c., which allotment was considerably over- 
subscribed, the distribution being pro rata based on 
specifications received. On Dec. 23, the Comision, we 
are advised, offered 55,000 bales of sisal, additional, at 
14%c., New York shipments from Newark warehouse 
during January and February. Some of the manufac- 
turers of sisal products, rope and twine, say they are 
out of the market on almost everything made from this 
fiber so far as new business is concerned, simply tak- 
ing care of old customers as best they can and waiting 
for something to happen. One standard maker, re- 
gardless of other manufacturers, is now asking for 
sisal rope, first grade, for moderate lots 18c. and sec- 
ond grade 17%4c. base per lb. The demand for Manila 
rope is quite good for this time of the year, and mills 
are working along steadily on current business, but 
are not accumulating much stock. 


Manila rope prices are, first grade 22c., 
and third grade 19c. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope in the general market is lic 
and 16%c. base per lb. on second grade 


second grade 21c 


for highest grade 


WINbDOw GLASs.—One prominent authority says it 
is wonderful how well business continues. Usually 
about the middle of December it drops off, but this 
year it keeps along remarkably well, with so many or- 
ders on the books that trade will surely be good until 
the beginning of the new year anyhow. Prices remain 
as they have been, and there are no changes expected 
before Jan. 1 at least. The trade looks for a shortage 
in glass. There are many inquiries both for domestic 
and export consumption. The head of one old estab- 
lishment has had to go outside of his own factories, 
getting at intervals letters from other makers that 
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they cannot possibly accept further orders at any price. 
If the remainder of the winter is severe, that is, low 
temperatures, it will make a bad matter still worse. 

Window glass prices are unchanged as follows: 

AA, picture glass, single thick, is 75 per cent, and AA, 
double thick, 78 per cent discount. 

A, single thick, first three brackets, is 86 per cent, and B, 
single thick, first three brackets, 88 per cent discount. 

All above the first three brackets, A and B quality, single 
thick, is 85 per cent; all above first three brackets, A grade, 
double thick, is 86 per cent, and all larger than first three 
brackets, B quality, double thick, is 8714 per cent discount 
from jobbers’ lists 

All window glass terms are now 30 days net or 1 
per cent discount for cash in 10 days, instead of the 
former 60 days net and 2 per cent for cash in 10 days. 

Hose CLamMpPs.—William Yerdon, Fort Plain, N. Y., 
has revised his prices on hose clamps for garden hose, 
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cast brass, which now range from 32 to 35c. per doz. 
All other sizes, water, steam, air, etc., run from 60 and 
5 to 65 and 5 per cent discount from list. 


NAVAL STORES.—Trade in naval stores is quiet; prac- 
tically in suspension until after the arrival of the new 
year. Manufacturers are shutting down for inventory 
and repairs, and are never actively in the market at 
this time unless there be special price attractions. The 
same conditions obtain in the southern primary mar- 
kets, where receipts are not being so readily taken, 
all of which slows down absorption. We quote: 


Turpentine, in yard, is 56c. per gal. 
Rosins are dull and nominal with manufacturers out of the 
market. 4 


Common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 280 Ib. 
per bbl., is $6.70, and D grade also $6.70 per bbl. 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Dec. 26, 1916. 

T HIS is the dull week, from a wholesale standpoint, 

in the Chicago territory. The traveling salesmen 
are all in off the road and the regular forces are busy 
with the inventories. As retailers, in many cases, are 
also taking stock, orders are coming in rather slowly. 
Prices show very little change, due to the fact that 
manufacturers are waiting until the opening of the new 
year before announcing price changes. Wholesalers, 
however, are practically unanimous in the opinion that 
few, if any, price reductions will appear. As a matter 
of fact, many lines are confidently expected to advance. 
The holiday business was exceptionally good from both 
retail and jobbing standpoints, and the purchases run 
heavily to the luxuries. Sales of cut glass, china, elec- 
tric and structural toys, fancy cutlery and furniture 
were particularly heavy. It was also noticeable that 
the sales kept up to the very day before Christmas, and 
jobbers were in many cases unable to fill late orders for 
the better lines of merchandise. The entire cut glass 
and china stock of one large jobbing house was so re- 
duced that it would hardly make a creditable showing 
for a retail store. Among the retailers, the volume of 
business bids fair to keep up during the holiday week 
and extra help is still retained in many Chicago retail 
stores. The weather was seasonable, and in spite of 
transportation troubles, there were no reactionary 
trends in commerce and the industries. Failure records 
were comparatively low ‘n numbers and liabilities, while 
the volume of payments through the banks was at its 
highest daily average for the year. 

High price levels, according to Dun’s report, natur- 
ally suggest a certain degree of caution in making com- 
mitments, and the labor supply with the inadequate 
ear facilities is causing some apprehension. The re- 
port says, however, that there is no evident reason to 
loosen confidence as to the general outlook for a long 
way ahead as prospects include great undertakings for 
the coming year in manufacturing, merchandising, new 
business enterprises and public improvements. 

The Economist, in its weekly digest of trade con- 
ditions, dwells on the fact that new orders for war 
munitions have fallen off, although the demand for the 
material to make munitions has been more intense than 
ever. At the same time the domestic demands on the 
mines and factories have been on a great scale, promis- 
ing much business for the industrial companies for 
many months to come. It is reported that the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company at one time had on its books war 
orders amounting to over $250,000,000, while to-day 
those orders amount to only $50,000,000, although its 
commercial bookings are $150,000,000. It is also a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that the railroad companies 
have placed orders running far into the year 1918. 
Much work will yet be required to complete European 
contracts now on hand, and steel and copper will be 
wanted on a large scale, for an indefinite period. It 
would seem, therefore, that the country will be let 
down very gradually from its high position, even if 
peace should be declared in Europe. We should bear 
in mind, however, that the chances for peace are very 
slim just at present and that many months will elapse 


before any definite terms can possibly be agreed on. 
Meanwhile the present prices will rule, with possibili- 
ties of higher price levels. 

According to well-posted jobbers and dealers, an ad- 
vance in the prices of practically all lines of builders’ 
hardware is to appear in the near future. The scarcity 
of raw material, with the high price of labor, is given 
as the reason for the prospective advance, which is 
estimated to be about 10 per cent above present prices. 
Jobbers are urging dealers to place their orders for 
this line as soon as possible, and predict that those 
who fail to do so will face higher prices and shortages. 
Builders’ hardware sales in retail stores are light at 
this season of the year, but plans under way in various 
parts of the country presage heavy building activities 
in the spring. 

Mixed paints are also expected to advance in the early 
part of January, approximately 15 cents a galion. High 
prices for ingredients, according to the manufacturers, 
render the advance imperative. Dealers would do well 
to anticipate the advance by placing orders at once. 

The galvanized iron market has reached a stage 
where owners of sheets can demand almost any price 
for immediate shipments. It is said that, because of 
the scarcity of bars for rolling, some of the leading 
mills will be unable to run at full capacity. One large 
concern has already withdrawn all quotations on sheets 
and refuses to make any quotations whatever. 

Linseed oil continues to seek lower levels, although 
there is an apparent shortage of seed, and prospects 
are good for domestic consumption of practically all 
oil manufactured in this country. The speculative ele- 
ment is regarded as responsible for the decline in oil 
prices, and manufacturers predict higher levels as soon 
,as spring trade opens up. 

CABINET Locks.—The Eagle Lock Company, New 
York City, has issued circular No. 77, withdrawing all 
prices on cabinet locks. Net prices will be quoted on 
application. The new prices will be approximately 10 
per cent advance on former prices. 

BUILDING Paper.—The situation in regard to build- 
ing paper is unchanged. The advance of $10 a ton 
mentioned in the last report is firmly maintained, and 
jobbers report difficulty in getting shipments. Higher 
prices are expected in this line in the near future. 
Jobbing prices are $78 per ton f.o.b. Chicago. 

SoLpER.—Chicago jobbers have reduced prices on all 
grades of solder %c. per lb. on account of the lower 
prevailing prices on tin and lead. It is rumored that 
higher prices will be in effect around the first of the 
year. We quote f.o.b. Chicago from jobbers’ stocks 
as follows: Guaranteed half and half, 28c. per lb.; 
commercial half and half, 26c. per lb.; No. 1, plumbers, 
24c. per Ib. 

O1s.—The following are the prices for single bar- 
rel lots of oil to retailers f.o.b. Chicago: 

Iron bbl., standard white, 150 test, 6%c. per gal.; gasoline, 
17%c. per gal.; machine gasoline, 3lc. per gal.; V.M.P. 
naphtha, 16c. per gal. ; turpentine, 62c. per gal. ; denatured al- 
cohol, 75c. per gal.; wood alcohol, $1.10 per gal.; summer 
black oil, 8c. per gal.; winter black oil, 844c. per gal. 

TirEs.—No new prices have as yet been announced 
on tires, but jobbers are confident that an advance of 
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at least 15 per cent will be announced in the early part 
of January. Cotton fabric, sea island fabric and crude 
rubber have all advanced since price changes were 
made on tires, and the manufacturers contend that 
they face a loss unless higher prices prevail. 


Rope.—Sisal rope has taken the predicted advance. 
and manufacturers say that the end is not yet. Sisal 
hemp is now 40 per cent higher than it was a few 
months ago and is still soaring. The Manila situation 
is about the same as last week, although deliveries 
of Manila fiber are very slow. Local jobbers have re- 
ceived notice of sales of Government C Manila rope 
at 25c. per lb. Government F is selling at 17c. per lb. 

We quote rope to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: No. 1 
Manila rope, 22\4c. per lb. base; No. 2 Manila, 21%4c.; No. 3 
Manila, 19%c. No. 1 sisal rope, 18'%c. per Ib.; No. 2 sisal, 
17%e. 

WirE NAiLs.—There is apparently no let-up in the 
demands on the mills for wire nails. The output is 
sold for months ahead, and manufacturers are not 
seeking new contracts at this time. The retail sales 
are naturally slow at this time of the year, but retail- 
ers and jobbers are both short in the standard sizes, 
and are having great difficulty in getting deliveries or 
even promises of delivery. Prices are very firm, and 
higher prices are expected in the near future. In re- 
gard to wire nails, it is more a problem of getting the 
goods than one of price. 

We quote to retailers from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, 
$3.45 per keg base in small lots. Larger quantities quoted on 
specifications only. 

Cut NAILs.—While the sales of cut nails, from a do- 
mestic standpoint are light, there is a heavy foreign 
demand that insures high prices. There is also a 
sympathetic market condition that makes any advance 
in wire nails sure to be followed by an advance in cut 
nails. Sales in the Chicago territory are light at all 
times, the bulk of the domestic trade being confined to 
the South and parts of the West. 

We quote steel cut nails to the retail trade at $3.55 per 
keg base, f.o.b. Chicago. The quotation is for small lots only 
as there are no large sales from this territory. 

BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—The market in regard to 
barb wire and staples remains unchanged, although 
there are constant rumors of another advance to take 
place about the first of the year. Both jobbers and re- 
tailers report very light stocks and prospects of a 
heavy spring demand. The mills are practically sold 
out for the first half of 1917, and there is no doubt 
but what they could easily sell their entire output for 
a year ahead to Kuropean countries. A shortage in 
this line is reasonably sure, and dealers are advised to 
get bookings if possible, in order to meet the next sea- 
son’s demands. 

We quote painted barb wire to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, in 
less than car lots, $3.60 per 100 lb.; galvanized, $4.30 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 plain wire, 
$3.35, and galvanized, $4.05 per 100 lb. Regular advances 
for the smaller sizes. 

Wire CLotH.—Price has almost ceased to be a factor 
in the wire cloth situation, which resolves itself into a 
mere scramble to get the goods. Manufacturers are 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE 
Pittsburgh, Dee. 27, 1916 
T HE rush of the holiday trade is over, and it was 
certainly a great rush, being now succeeded by the 
inventory period, during which not very much that is 
important is expected to develop. The hardware stores 
in this city that make special displays of holiday goods 
report that their time and money were well expended 
as their trade this year with two leading stores was 
more than double last year; another reports an increase 
of 72 per cent and not one a decrease. 
season customers are not likely to be so particular 
about prices they have to pay for goods, if they can 
get just what they want, and this was the case this 
year. Profits on this class of goods were heavy and a 
pleasing feature was that stocks were very well cleaned 
up, owing to the heavy demand and the quantity of 
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practically sold out, and are facing a condition in re- 
gard to raw material that may force them to close 
their plants for a time. Jobbers are feeling the short- 
age and in some cases have withdrawn al! quotations 
on wire cloth. They are advising dealers to place or- 
ders at once in order to be able to meet future com- 






petition. There is little doubt but there will be a very 
noticeable shortage in wire cloth during the coming 
season. We quote: 
Black Galvanized 

>. irrner $2.00 $2.50 per 100 sq. ft 
c:. aoe ‘ 2.50 2.90 per 100 sq. ft 
16 meen ...... 2.95 3.35 per 100 sq. ft 
: ‘ STEVE eT Te. 4.25 per 100 sq. ft 

Prices to dealers, galvanoid, are: 12 mesh, $2.50; 14 mesh 


$2.90; 16 mesh, $3.40; 18 mesh, $4.25 per 100 sq. ft 

Bars.—The demand for bars still exceeds the output 
and the mills are not searching for new contracts. 
Manufacturing concerns are buying heavily, and are 
receiving little assurance of prompt delivery. Local 
sales from jobbing stocks are fairly heavy, and prices 
are very firm. 


stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, 
bars, 3.60c.; bar iron, 


We quote as follows from jobbers’ 
soft steel bars, 3.60c.; reinforcing 
3.60c. base. 

Nuts AND BoLts.—There is no change apparent in 
the situation of the nut and bolt market, although 
deliveries from the mills are reported to be slower than 
at any time during the year. Stocks of dealers and 
jobbers are low, and the demand from these sources is 
very heavy. Jobbers express the belief that higher 
prices will prevail in the near future, and are advising 
dealers to place orders for their wants of the coming 
season. 


We quote to retailers, from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago 
as follows: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 40, 10 and 5 per 
cent discount. Larger sizes. 40 per cent discount. Carriage 
bolts up to % x 6 in. 40 and 714 per cent discount; larger 


sizes, 35 per cent discount. Hot pressed nuts, square, $3, and 
hexagon, $3 off per 100 Ib 


Lag screws, 50 per cent discount 

LINSEED O1L.—Speculators still control the market 
for linseed oil, and through manipulation of seed prices 
have forced the oil down another cent per gallon dur- 
ing the week. Manufacturers cite the crop conditions 
in Canada and Argentina as evidence that the output 
of oil for 1917 will be curtailed. They believe that we 
will be forced to import seed, and that there will be no 
oil to export. Spring, they affirm, will reveal true 
conditions in regard to the supply and demand, and 
will result in increased prices for oil. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly 
process linseed oil, carloads. raw, $2c. per gal.: 
boiled, 93c. per gal. Smaller lots 5c. per gal. higher. 


pure, old 
carloads 


SHEETS.—The sheet situation has developed into a 
market where the mills having stock on hand are able 
to ask almost any prices they wish. There is a short- 
age of bars for rolling, and the mills have sold prac- 
tically all the sheets for which they have raw material. 
In some cases they are refusing to issue any quota- 
tions. It is rumored that in some cases manufactur- 
ers have drawn heavily on jobbers’ stocks. Prices are 
firm and may go higher. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b 


Chicago, as follows No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 4.50c.; No. 28 black, 5e.; No. 28 galva 
> ba 


nized, 7c. to 7.25e. _ 
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goods to be carried over for the 1917 holiday season will 
be very light. 

While the public in general is inclined to view lightly 
the peace overtures from Germany, yet in many quar- 
ters there is a deep-seated belief that something tan- 
gible is going to come from these peace overtures, 
looking to the end of the European war. Of course it 
may take six months or more to arrive at a satisfactory 
settlement with all the belligerents, but a start has to 
be made before anything can be accomplished, and this 
has been done. The latest statement from Germany 
that it will agree to meet representatives of the Govern- 
ments with which it is at war may possibly lead to such 
a meeting, but at this time it seems doubtful. Steel 
manufacturers and other concerns in this city that have 
made large profits from the war say they would be per- 
fectly satisfied to have it end at once, and sacrifice any 
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further profits, in the cause of humanity. Let us all 
hope that the erd of this deplorable war is not far off, 
and when peace does come, it will be a lasting peace 
that will outlive the hills. 

Orders are now being placed pretty liberally by the 
hardware trade for builders’ hardware, but in some 
cases manufacturers are refusing absolutely to sell for 
delivery beyond first quarter, and in many cases are 
cutting down orders about one-half what the jobbers 
want to place. They say this is necessary on account 
of the uncertainty as to the supply of steel, what it is 
going to cost them, and also because of the shortage 
of expert labor. Prices are from 10 to 20 per cent 
higher for first quarter delivery than they were for this 
quarter, but jobbers and retailers seem perfectly willing 
to pay the advance in prices if they can get the goods. 

The acute shortage in cars and motive power that 
has existed among the railroads entering Pittsburgh 
for some months, and the great delay in getting goods 
incident thereto, has resulted in a very great shortage 
in stocks in some classes of goods. Among these may 
be mentioned, nuts and bolts, wire and wire nails, set 
and cap screws, some automobile specialties and other 
lines. There is also a great shortage in the supply of 
sporting goods and on fish-hooks prices have again been 
advanced. Hardware dealers carrying bicycles in stock 
report a better demand for future delivery than for a 
long time. In fact, there is no complaint about the way 
goods are moving out, but there is much dissatisfaction 
over the delay in getting goods. Both jobbers and re- 
tailers of hardware will close their books this year with 
larger profits on the right side of the ledger than for 
many previous years, and some have greater profits 
than in any year in their history. 


WirE NaiLs.—Up to this time there has been no 
announcement of any advance in wire nails, but it is 
looked for between now and Jan. 1. The official price 
of wire nails is $3 per keg, but the actual price of 
mills that have any to sell is $3.15 to $3.25 per keg. 
The coming advance will not be less than 15c., and it 
may be 25c. per keg. The new demand is heavy, and 
all the wire nail mills are very much back in ship- 
ments. Official prices in effect at this writing, but 
on which premiums of 1l5c. to 25c. per keg and more 
are readily paid to get fairly prompt deliveries of 
wire nails, are as follows: 


Wire nails in large lots to jobbers at $3 base; in carload 
lots to retailers, $3.05 to $3.10 base; less than carload lots, 
$3.25 to $3.35; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra, 


shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 


WRENCHES.—Nearly all makers have announced an 
advance in prices of 10 to 20 per cent, and are urging 
their trade to place orders early as there promises to 
be a shortage in supply, due to the scarcity in labor 
and steel. 
tailers are light, and they are replenishing them as 
fast as possible. 


LOADED SHELLS.—There is a decided shortage in the 
supply of ammunition of all kinds, particularly in com- 
mon shells, and prices have been advanced from 10 to 
15 per cent, and are likely to go higher. 


Cut Naits.—The nominal price of cut nails is $3.05 
to $3.10 in carloads and larger lots to jobbers, but any 


Stocks of wrenches held by jobbers and re- , 
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mills that can ship out cut nails promptly can get 
from $3.50 to $3.60 per keg. There is a decided short- 
age in the supply, and the demand is heavy. There 
seems to be no question that between now and Jan. 1 
there will be an advance in prices of cut nails of 25c. 
per keg or more. 

Effective from Monday, Nov. 27, we quote cut nails at 
$3.05 to $3.10 in carloads and larger lots to jobbers; carloads 
to retailers are $3.10 to $3.15, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days 
net, or 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days, freight added to 
point of delivery. 

WINDOW GLASs.—Owing to the favorable building 
weather, the demand for window glass all through 
November and December has been remarkably heavy. 
Manufacturers have been caught short-handed, and 
are not able to fill orders promptly. Prices are very 
strong and are likely to be higher. The American 
Window Glass Company recently advanced wages on 
an average of 10 per cent at its Jeannette (Pa.) and 
other works, this being entirely voluntary. Stocks of 
window glass among jobbers and retailers are light, 
and they find it impossible to keep them up to the 
standard. The factories are cutting down orders one- 
half or more, and a shortage in supply of natural gas 
has caused some of the window glass factories to either 
run very light or shut down entirely, and this has 
naturally curtailed the output a good deal. 


Bars WiRE.—Mills report the demand continues very 
heavy and jobbers and retailers are not able to get 
shipments of barb wire promptly, owing to the short- 
age in cars and motive power. Not much attention 
is paid to official prices, jobbers and retailers being 
glad to pay $5 to $10 per ton premium over these prices 
if they can get shipments of the wire. Official prices 
in effect at this writing in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: 

Bright basic wire in carloads and larger lots to jobbers at 
$3.05 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 6 to 9, $2.95; galvan- 
ized wire, $3.65; galvanized barb wire and fence staples, 
$3.85: painted barb wire, $3.15; polished fence staples, $3.05 ; 
cement-coated nails, $2.90 base, these prices all being subject 
to the usual advances to the smaller trade, and are all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 


Nuts AND Bo.Lts.—Effective from Dec. 23 prices on 
nuts and bolts were advanced 5 per cent by all the 
makers, and the market is very strong. Deliveries of 
steel bars by the mills are very slow, and this, with 
the shortage in labor, is cutting down output very 
materially. Shipments are being held up by the short- 
age in cars, and stocks of nuts and bolts held by job- 
bers and retailers are light. The new discounts are as 
follows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more where 
the actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 Ib., 
with terms 30 days net or 1 per cent for cash in 10 


days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 40 and 10 per cent; 
small, cut thread, 40 and 2% per cent; large, 30 and 5 per 
cent. Machine bolts with h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 
per cent; small, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent; large, 35 and 
5 per cent. Machine bolts with c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 
per cent; large, 30 per cent; bolts ends with h. p. nuts, 35 and 
5 per cent; bolts ends with c. p. nuts, 30 per cent; blank 
bolts, 35 and 5 per cent; lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 
50 per cent; h. p. sq. nuts, blank $2.50 off, tapped $2.30 off; 
h. p. hex., blank $2.50 off, tapped $2.30 off; c. p. c. and t. sq. 
nuts, blank $2.10 off, tapped $1.90 off: c. p. ¢ and t. hex. 
nuts, blank $2.25 off, tapped $2.00 off; semi-finished hex. 
nuts, 50, 10 and 5 per cent; finished and case hardened nuts, 
50, 10 and 5 per cent; rivets, 7/16 in. diameter and smaller, 
45 and 10 per cent. % 


BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Dec. 27, 1916. 

[HERE is no diminution in the number of the price 

advances each week and it is expected that the 
opening weeks of the new year will see more advances 
rather than less. Retailers who used to discuss prices 
on each item that they bought now calmly walk into 
the jobbers’ stores and place their orders often without 
asking the price. The only, and the most insistent, 
question is how soon deliveries can be made. It is 
becoming increasingly evident that many retailers have 
not kept up with the price advances and the profits 


which they should have made have been considerably 
wiped out by the increased cost of stock replacements. 
The profit on a current sale means nothing these days 
until the cost of replacing the goods is known. 

Goods that are close to the raw materials are coming 
in very slowly. Bolts ordered eight to nine months ago 
are just beginning to be received in driblets. Railroad 
embargoes and the shortage of freight cars and motive 
power are helping to make a bad situation worse. 

Although there is a lively market for practically all 
goods it is believed that there is much less speculative 
buying now than six or eight months ago. One reason 
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for this may be that many of the retailers are becoming 
wary of the present conditions of business and are dis- 
posed to manipulate their stocks so that they can have 
more -liquid capital to meet emergencies which may 
arise now at any time. The inventories now being 
made will, in many cases, show that the year’s profits 
are largely tied up in stock. This sort of financing 
may look well on the books but it does not furnish 
quick assets nor leave much free capital to meet con- 
tingencies. The volume of buying continues to be large, 
but reports show that it is mostly for present business 
and not so much for stock protection. 

Among the recent advances are: Common sad irons, 
¥% cent a pound; nail pullers, 5 per cent; revolving ash 
sieves, $2.50 per dozen; farming tool handles, 10 to 15 
per cent; heavy striking hammers and stone hammers, 
10 per cent; contractor’s and railroad picks and mat- 
tocks, 10 per cent; Bommer hinges, 10 to 15 per cent; 
agricultural wrenches, 10 per cent; hacksaw frames, 10 
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per cent; Mayhew goods (screwdrivers, etc.), 10 per 
cent; Plumb’s hatchets, 10 per cent; Porter’s easy bolt 
clippers, 10 per cent. 

Putty in tubs has gone up 10 per cent and putty in 
tins about 20 per cent, the smaller sizes having ad- 
vanced more than the larger due to the cost of the tins; 
American tensile chain has advanced about 10 per cent 
and cable chain is up $1.50 per cwt.; stake chains 
and cow ties are now up about 20 per cent and cot- 
ton, Manila and sisal rope ties and cattle ties have 
been advanced about the same amount. All makes of 
vises have been marked up another 10 per cent, and 
another advance of 10 per cent has been issued on Yale 
padlocks. Machine and carriage bolts and tire and 
stove bolts have advanced about 5 per cent and machine 
screws have made another 10 per cent jump. Lag 
screws did not participate in this advance, but will 
probably soon follow along. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Dec. 27, 1916. 

T HE jobbers call attention to the fact that even at the 

present high prices, retailers are not holding back 
in placing orders for staple articles and evidently share 
in the general belief that the year 1917 will not see any 
radical change in present values. Although manufac- 
turers have been able to fill orders more promptly, 
there is still considerable delay in getting some classes 
of goods. 

Reports from both retailers and jobbers indicate that 
the volume of business for 1916 will be greater than for 
any previous year in the history of the individual firms 
interviewed. The factory supply line probably will 
show a greater increase than any particular department 
and there has been no let-up in orders from factories for 
all kinds of mill supplies. The question of being able to 
make deliveries on time is still a vexing one, but it is 
not as serious as it was some time ago. 

The Holiday trade was said to be without an excep- 
tion better than it has been in a number of years, and 
most of this business was transacted strictly on a cash 
basis. The amount of charge accounts will about equal 
the total for last year, but considering advanced costs 
this would indicate that collections are very much 
better. 

Although the roofing manufacturers have been very 
much embarrassed on account of the scarcity of wool 
rags entailing an advance in prices that would be con- 
sidered somewhat abnormal, the volume of business for 
the year was above the average. Dealers handling 


New York Club to Extend 
Privileges to Visitors 


THE governors of the Hardware Club, New York 

City, have decided to extend the privileges of 
the club to visiting members attending the joint 
convention of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Sea- 
board Hardware Association and the New York 
State Retail Hardware Association, to be held in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, Feb. 6-9 in- 
clusive. This has never been done by the club be- 
fore. The cards can be secured only at convention 
headquarters during the meeting, and will not be 
given to any one before that time, by mail or other- 
wise. The issuance of these cards will be in charge 
solely of Matthias Ludlow, president of the Metro- 
politan Hardware Association, which is the central 


builders’ supplies also had a very good year, indicat- 
ing that in spite of high costs residence and factory 
construction work was not held up. 

Without a single exception every wholesale and re- 
tail merchant interviewed looks for the year 1917 to 
be even a better one than the one just closing. All of 
them have different reasons for making statements of 
this kind, but the general optimistic views expressed 
are very encouraging. 

No changes have been made in prices within the past 
few days and we quote manufacturers’ prices on roof- 
ing as follows: 


One-ply, $1.30; two-ply, $1.55; three-ply, $1.80; medium 
grade, one-ply, $1.05; two-ply, $1.30; three-ply, $1.55 per 
roll of 100 sq. ft. The cheaper grades, one-ply, $1; two-ply, 
$1.20; three-ply, $1.25. Tarred ready roofing, two-ply, 85c. : 
three-ply, $1.20. Tarred felts, $2.80 per 100 Ib. Rosin-sized 
sheathing, $2.50 per 100 Ib. 


Jobbers’ prices are as follows: 


Machine bolts on the smaller sizes, 50 and 10 per cent off 
list. The larger sizes, 40 and 10 per cent off; carriage bolts, 
smaller sizes, 50 and 5 per cent off; larger and longer sizes, 
35 per cent off. Stove bolts, 65 and 10 per cent off; rivets 


45 per cent off. 


The nearby rolling mills quote No. 28 galvanized 
sheets at 7c., Cincinnati or Newport, Ky., and No. 28 
black sheets 5c. a pound. 

The general advances in prices are best illustrated 
by citing wire nails as an example. In December, 1915, 
wire nails were quoted by jobbers at $2.10 per keg, 
base, and to-day’s price is $3.40. Other hardware goods 
have made even higher advances. 


organization of the half dozen hardware associa- 
tions organized in Greater New York and adjacent 
territory in Westchester County, Newark, and Hud- 
son County, N. J., and Long Island. 


Frank Gould Badly Hurt 
in Wreek 


F RANK GOULD, the popular and progressive of- 

ficial of George H. Bishop & Co., the Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., saw manufacturer, sustained serious in- 
juries in a railroad wreck recently. We are*ad- 
vised, as we go to press, that five of Mr. Gould’s 
ribs are broken and that he is injured internally. 
More complete details will be given in the next issue 
of HARDWARE AGE. 
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Coming Conventions 


THE WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1917. Head- 
quarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Jan. 17, 18, 19, 
1917. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Spokane, Wash. 


MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Louis Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Wheeling, W. Va., Jan. 23, 24, 25, 
1917. Headquarters, Windsor Hotel. John H. Mor- 
gan, secretary, Morgantown, W. Va. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Denver, Col., Jan. 23, 24, 
25,1917. J. H. Jenkins, secretary, Pueblo, Col. 

TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Dallas, Tex., Jan. 24, 
25, 26, 1917. Headquarters, Adolphus Hotel. B. 
D. Tingle, secretary, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex. 

TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Dallas, Tex., Jan. 24, 25, 26, 1917. 
B. H. Getz, secretary, Fort Worth, Tex. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters Hotel Astor, for both as- 
sociations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Springfield Auditorium, Springfield, 
Mass., Feb. 6, 7, 1917. George A. Fiel, secretary, 
Rice Building, Boston, Mass. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Louisville, Feb. 13, 
14, 15, 1917. Headquarters, Tyler Hotel. J. M. 
Stone, secretary, Sturgis, Ky. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1917. Exhibit in Des Moines Coliseum. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Official 
headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibits will be held 
at a separate hall to be announced later. Arthur 
J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 

NorRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 
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MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, New Orleans, La., March 
27, 28, 29, 1917. Headquarters, Hotel Grunewald. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, secretary, Marbridge 
Building, New York City. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, in conjunction with the SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION, Houston, Tex., April 17, 18, 
19, 20, 1917. Headquarters, the Rice Hotel. F. D. 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, Woolworth Building, 
New York. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, in conjunction with the AMERICAN HARD- 
WARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Houston, Tex., 
April 17, 18, 19, 20, 1917. Headquarters, the Rice 
Hotel. John Donnan, secretary-treasurer, Richmond, 
Va. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Hot Springs, May 3, 4, 5, 1917. Grover 
T. Owens, secretary, Little Rock, Ark. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Tampa, May 8, 9, 10, 1917. W. L. Harlan, 
secretary, Atlanta, Ga. 


A Place in Russia for Amer- 


ican Hardware 


EKATERINOSLAV, RUSSIA, SEPT. 9, 1916. 
Post OFFICE Box No. 91. 
To the Editor: 

I am very thankful to you for sending me your 
journal, which really is put together in a very in- 
teresting way. I am the representative of various 
firms in hardware lines, domestic utensils, and 
other products of metal. I am well acquainted with 
American goods, as for more than 20 years I have 
been a representative of the export firm of Ham- 
macher, Delius & Co., of Hamburg and New York, 
for this region. The work has ceased with the out- 
break of the war. The conditions of receiving 
goods at the present time from America, as also the 
transportation and the obtaining of exchange, are 
so unusual, that I am looking forward to the possi- 
bility of more close trade relations with America 
only after the war, and I advise large American 
firms to open consignment stores here. 

England in this respect has begun already to 
work, and just in the last few days Thomas Firth 
& Sons, of Sheffield, have opened their branch here. 
Ekaterinoslav is the center of the Donetz Basin, 
and Americans will do well to come here. 

Having sufficient capital I could, should it be 
necessary, make a guarantee deposit for the pur- 
pose of opening a consignment store here of hard- 
ware and domestic utensils, under such conditions 
as could be worked out in detail. 

If your journal can undertake the propaganda of 
my proposition, I am ready to serve you with the 
necessary explanations, and the very best refer- 
ences are at your disposal. 

LEON RABINOWITSCH. 
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The Test of Time 


tanley Hardware is made to stand the test of time. The 
cordial relations that exist between its manufacturers and its retailers 
have stood the test of time as well. 


So, in a spirit of appreciation and friendliness, the men who make Stanley Hardware 
thank you, the men who market it, for your splendid co-operation in 1916, and wish you 
every happiness, blessing and achievement during the New Year. 


e year just closing has been a prosper- During 1917, Stanley Hardware should 

ous one for the Stanley Works. It is a be more productive of prosperity for the 

pleasing reflection that while Stanley Hard- dealers who sell it than ever before. The 

ware has earned satisfactory returns for its Stanley advertising will be increased and an 

manufacturers, it has brought even greater enlarged Service Department will be ready 
profits to the merchants who sold it. to co-operate with you most effectively. 


AG old darkey once remarked, “I notice that I allus has the best luck 
with the ‘taters I hoes oftenest.”’ 


| 

| 

| So while we are wishing you luck throughout the new year, we sug- 
] gest that you give all the time you can to hoeing your Stanley “‘taters.” 
| There’s nothing that will yield a better crop of profits in return for the 
attention. If you have not already realized this, let us tell you why. A 
letter of inquiry addressed to our Service Department would be a good 
start for the New Year. 


The largest man- 
ufacturers of 
wrought steel 

] the 


| 

hardware in 
world 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Starrett Hack Saw 
Machine 


The L. 8S. Starrett Company, Athol, 
Mass., has recently placed on the mar- 
ket a new hack saw machine. 

This machine has a stroke adjust- 
ment which makes possible a stroke of 














A new Starrett hack saw machine 


practically the full length of the blade 
no matter what the size of the stock. 
This insures uniform wear of the 
blade and fast cutting. The machine 
is equipped with a foot treadle, by 
means of which the saw frame is 
raised. By it the operator’s weight 
raises the saw instead of requiring 
him to exert his strength in lifting. 
This also is said to give additional 
speed. 

Another feature to which the com- 
pany calls special attention is an oil 
dash pot controlling the descent of the 
saw. This allows the machine to be 
started when the frame is up and pre- 
vents it from dropping and breaking 
the saw. It allows the blade to drop 
on the work easily so that the teeth 
do not bite in so rapidly as to strip 
them or break the saw. 

The fourth feature is an automatic 
locking device that is said to prevent 
the saw from dragging on the return 
stroke and which holds the saw frame 
at any height desired when the ma- 
chine is stopped. The saw frame is 
mounted on a rectangular slide with 
a bearing 11% in. long, accurately 
fitted with an adjustment for wear 
and provided with a quick acting saw 
tightener. The stroke of the saw can 
be adjusted for stock from 1 to 6 in. 
in diameter. 

A pump and lubricant tank are lo- 
cated inside the base and may be 
quickly removed for cleaning. It is 
stated, however, that this is seldom 
necessary, as the chips are retained 
in the pan of the bed and are easily 
removed. The machine is built to use 
14 in. saws, but 12 or 13 in. saws may 
also be used. The height over all is 
48 in. and the height to the top of the 
table is 28 in. The machine occupies 
a floor space 14x32 in. The price of 
this new machine is $165, or with floor 
pan, $175. 


“Unique” Wagon Bracket 


The Dunbar Mfg. Company, Center- 
ville, Ind., has recently placed on the 
market a new side-board bracket that, 
while originally intended for use in 
building flat wagon beds, has, in the 
very short time it has been on the 
market, proved popular for the con- 
verting of touring cars into automo- 
bile trucks and for use in putting 
commercial bodies on Ford cars. 

It is said that the side boards can- 
not move in or out because of the 
fact that the bolt is cast solid in the 
center of the bracket foot and be- 
cause the base has a 3%-in. bearing 
on the side rail. No hole need be 
bored in the cross-piece. A %-in. 
hole bored through the side rail or 
floor at the cross-piece supports the 
feot of the bracket. Because the 
brackets bolt to the side board there 
are no obstructions to prevent shov- 
eling on the inside of the box bed. 

These brackets allow the use of 
side boards without end gates in po- 
sition when so desired, and are tested 
to carry 14-in. side boards. They are 























The “Unique” wagon bracket and the 
method of application 


said to make a perfectly tight bed 
that will hold grain. ' 

The “Unique” side-board brackets 
are furnished complete with bolts, 
nuts and washers. The price to deal- 
ers is $2 per dozen. 


THE McCorp Mrc. Company, Mill- 
brook, N. Y., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $1,375,000 to 
do a contracting manufacturing busi- 
ness, including the production of 
automobiles, accessories, etc. The in- 
corporators are F. D. Stoba, 25 Cor- 
bin Avenue; A. J. Gathercole, 165 
Wilkinson Avenue, Jersey City, and 
E. A. Gingras, Cross Street, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 


THE GENEVA FURNACE COMPANY, 
Geneva, N. Y., has filed articles of 
incorporation with a capital stock of 
$200,000 to manufacture _ stoves, 
ranges, furnaces, hardware, etc. E. 
H. Palmer, L. G. Hoskins and M. E. 
Sheridan are the incorporators. 
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Chainolene 


The Chainolene Mfg. Company, 617 
Fulton Street, Chicago, IIl., is placing 
on the market a lubricant for bicycle 
and motorcycle chains known as 
Chainolene. 

It is described as a specially pre- 
pared compound that is free from any 

















A display carton of Chainolene 


foreign substance and that will not 
dry out. It is packed in a handsome 
tube with a ribbon-shaped opening so 
that it may be easily applied to the 
chain. It is said to be very econom- 
ical in use. According to the manu- 
facturer, it will not drip and cannot 
be thrown off by the movement of the 
chain. 

At the present time twelve tubes 
are packed in a carton similar to that 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Within a very short time, how- 
ever, the company will place on the 
market a special display package that 
will contain 1 doz. of the 25c. size, 
1 doz. of the 15c. size and 2 doz. of 
the size retailing for 10c. 


Goulds Sprayer Outfit 


The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., has recently added to its 
line of power spray pumps the No. 
1693 complete power spraying outfit. 

This consists of a high-speed power 
sprayer and a 150-gal. tank of 1\-in. 
clear cypress, mounted on 4-in. steel 
channels. 

The Goulds high speed power 
sprayer is a single cylinder, single- 
acting pump designed for direct con- 
nection to the engine and for oper- 
ating against pressures up to 250 lb. 
It can be used with any engine with 
speeds of 450 to 550 r.p.m. There is 
no gear reduction whatever, the 
plunger shaft operating at the same 
speed as the engine shaft. 

The plunger is of heavy drawn 
brass and is packed outside. It is 2 
in. in diameter and has a stroke of 
1% in. A solid drop-forged steel crank 
shaft runs in a long bronze bushing 
in the column of the pump. The con- 
necting rod is of malleable iron. The 
valves and valve seats are of brass 
The valves have winged guides and 
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Pres. and 
Genl. Mgr. 


Milton D. Jones To Our Friends 


Secy. and 


bias Everywhere 


At this season of the year when peace and 
good will prevail, we extend most cordial and 
hearty greetings from those comprising our organi- 
zation to you and your associates. 

And we are glad to express to you our 
sincerest appreciation of your loyalty and co- 
operation which have so largely contributed to our 
success during the years gone by. 

May the New Year bring large measures of 
prosperity and happiness to you and yours--is the 


sincere wish of the 
RICHARDS-WILCOX MFG CO. 


Pres. &Gen'1 Mgr. 
Branches: 
New York 
Chicago 


‘‘A Hanger for (3 
ee. a Wil mE 
| That Slides” chards A St Louie 
‘s) MANUFACTURING Co. = NT ioe eg ow 
AURORAIILUSA. * oy Los Angeles 


INCORPORATED I880— |903~—!910 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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are fitted with springs to insure quick 
closing. The suction of the pump is 
fitted with a vacuum chamber to in- 
sure an even flow of liquid to the 
pump. The discharge of the pump is 
fitted with a large air chamber to in- 
sure steady discharge. 

The pump is fitted with a special 
flexible coupling so that it can be 
directly connected to any small farm 
engine. The pump is mounted on a 
%4-in. steel-plate platform, which is 
sufficiently large to accommodate the 
engine. 

The cypress tank is built of tongued 
and grooved staves which are rounded 
both inside and out. The top of the 
tank is fitted with angle-iron corners. 
The tank has an agitator of the pro- 
peller type, which is operated by a 
chain and sprocket from the pump 
shaft. The engine cab is mounted on 
an angle-iron frame and has sliding 
doors which can be pulled forward 
to inclose the engine. 

The outfit is furnished without an 
engine. It is said that any small en- 
gine can be connected or disconnected 
with very little trouble. The overall 
length of the rig is 8 ft. The tank is 
4 ft. long and 30 in. high. 

The complete outfit, consisting of 
a tank and pump mounted on 4-in. 
steel channel as described, and with a 
pump fitted with a relief valve, pres- 
sure gage and flexible coupling, lists 
for $156. The same outfit, but includ- 
ing 50 ft. of %-in. spray hose in two 
lengths with couplings, 7% ft. of suc- 
tion hose with a strainer and cou- 
plings, one straight Y, one angle Y, 
four nozzles and two bamboo exten- 
sions, lists for $176. 


Kan Kutter” 


The Lo-Vis Company, Inc., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has placed on the market 
a new can opener known as the “Nu- 
form Kan Kutter.” 

This combination can opener and 
bottle decapper is made in one piece 
and can be easily sterilized because of 
the fact that there are no creases or 
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The Goulds No. 1693 spraying outfit 


joints in which food matter may lodge. 
The blade is made of high carbon steel, 
ground to a chisel edge with a coco- 
bola wood handle. This handle is said 
to be impervious to hot water. 

In using this can opener the 
wrapper is first removed from the can 
so that the seam can be found. The 
can is then placed on its side and punc- 
tured at a point immediately at the 
right of the seam about 4 in. from 

















The “Nuform Kan Kutter” 


the top of the can. The can is then 
placed in an upright position and cut 
entirely around. The top can then be 
easily removed. The cut edge or side 
wall of the can is turned outward, 
forming a lip and permitting the con- 
tents of the can to be turned out 
whole. This method of opening the 
can is said to prevent the entrance 
into the contents of any foreign mat- 
ter which may have accumulated on 
the can. 

The retail price of the “Nuform 
Kan Kutter” is 25c. 
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The Garden sink rack and at the right the Garden sauce-pan 


rack 


Whitman & Barnes 
Calendar 


The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has recently sent 
out a new calendar. The design incor- 
porates reproductions of both the 
Akron and Chicago factories, as well 
as a twist drill and a reamer. It is 
printed in several colors and contains 
large, easily read figures. 


Garden Sink Rack and 
Sauce-Pan Rack 


The Garden Kitchen Utilities Com- 
pany, 301 Market Street, Newark, 
N. J., is now marketing the Garden 
sauce-pan rack. It is designed to fit 
on the inside of a pantry door, and is 
equipped with hooks to hold a great 
number of pots and pans and covers, 
as well as smaller utensils. It is made 
of thirteen strips of white enameled 
wood arranged in the form of a cross- 
bar rack. It can be set up in two 
sections, each measuring 30 in. in 
height by 24 in. in width, or the sec- 
tions may be joined together. The 
cross-bar strips are movable and are 
held in place by combination holders 
and hooks. This feature allows the 
rack to be adjusted to fit pans of 
practically any size. On each cross- 
strip, in addition to the three combi- 
nation hooks and holders, there are 
at least two hooks which can be 
moved along the cross-pieces to any 
point desired. Pan covers can be held 
between the bars. 

The Garden sink rack is intended to 
be placed above the sink or in any 
other convenient place. On it are 
hung the smaller kitchen utensils, 
such as brushes, egg beaters, funnels, 
measuring cups, etc. It is made of 
six strips of white enameled wood ar- 
ranged in the same way as the sauce- 
pan rack. It measures 15 x 24 in. 
The rack is fastened to the wall by 
means of wire nails. The middle 
cross-bar strip, which is adjustable, 
is held to the vertical strips by three 
combination hooks and holders. Six- 
teen adjustable hooks are provided 
for use on the cross-bar strips. 

The price of the Garden sauce-pan 
rack is $1; the price of the Garden 
sink rack is 50c. West of the Missis- 
sippi River the retail prices are 25c. 
extra. 
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“ Dolan” Safety Signal 


The Detroit Safety Signal Com- 
pany, Inc., 935 Majestic Building, De- 
troit, Mich., has recently placed on the 
market the “Dolan” safety signal. 
This signal is electrically operated 
and, according to the manufacturer, is 
instantaneous in action. The mechan- 


ism is simple and cannot*easily get 
out of order. 

The control is secured by means of 
a bracket to the steering wheel and is 
operated by the same electric current 
as the horn. 


vy 


A horn and any one sig- 














The component parts of the “Dolan” safety 
signal 





nal can be operated by the pressure of 
the thumb, or the horn and any one 
signal can be operated independently. 
When the car is traveling along a 
straight road and the driver has no in- 
tention of stopping it or turning it the 
words “Safety First” appear on the 
signal, which is attached to the rear 
of the car; the word “Stop” and the 
arrows pointing to the right or left 
convey their messages clearly and un- 
mistakably. The company states that 
the signals are easily readable at 50 
to 75 ft. or more. At night they are 
electrically lighted. The  bull’s-eye 


tail lamp in the center complies with 
legal requirements and replaces the 
regular tail lamp. The case is dust 
and water proof. 

The price complete ready for in- 
stallation is $12. 


Schickel Commercial 
Motorcycle 


The Schickel Motor Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., has recently announced 
to the trade the new light weight com- 
mercial vehicle shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

The motor is notable for its sim- 
plicity, as it consists practically of a 
cylinder, piston, connecting rod, 
crankshaft and flywheel. It is a two- 
stroke, air cooled motor in which all 
valves, springs, cams, gears, valve 
cages and many other small parts 
necessary to a four-stroke mechanism 
have been eliminated. It has a spe- 
cial type of built-in flywheel magneto 
for ignition purposes. The carburetor 
is a Schickel Special. The only con- 
trol levers are on the right handle 
bar, the inside one controlling the 
throttle and automatically varying the 
mixture to suit the throttle opening. 
The outside lever is for releasing the 
compression. The wheels are 28 in. 
in diameter with extra heavy spokes. 
The rims are steel clincher type. The 
commercial body has a specially con- 
structed frame and is mounted on 
springs. The list price of this deliv- 
ery vehicle for small packages is 
$149. 


Banker Windshield 


The Banker Wind Shield Company, 
Ellsworth and Negley Avenues, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has recently added to its 





line of products the Banker “Model 
11” rain vision truck shield. 

This shield is designed especially to 
meet the requirements of commercial 


ears or trucks. It is built of heavy 
material throughout and is very strong: 
and rigid. The company states that 
the best grades of steel tubing, plate 
glass and channel rubber are used. 
The hinges are of the friction type. 
By a slight turn of the wing nuts the 
upper fold can be adjusted to any an- 
gle desired for rain vision or ventila- 
tion. 

This company also manufactures 
































The Schickel light-weight commercial motorcycle 
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The 


Banker 


wind shield for commercial 
cars 


the Bank “Model 8” truck shield, 
which is specially constructed of brass 
throughout for use where a steel- 
frame shield is not desirable. The 
shield operates on ball-ratchet hinges 
which are adjustable to any angle to 
a complete half fold and which lock 
automatically in each position. 


“Olson” Unit 


The Swedish Crucible Steel Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., has recently 
placed on the market the “Olson” unit 
for converting the Ford chassis into a 
heavy-duty truck. 

The “Olson” unit supports the load 
by means of the auxiliary springs and 
deflects this weight into the steel 
wheels, in the housings of which are 
mounted roller bearings independent 
of the Ford axle. The axle is thus 
transformed into practically a full 
floating type and the energy from the 
motor back through the transmission 
and differential is free to pull the load 
rather than be burdened with the 
friction from the load strain. 

Set No. 1 has demountable rim 
wheels that carry standard 31 x 4 in. 
non-skid pneumatic tires capable of 
supporting a peak load of 1500 Ib. 
This is said to make a flexible resilient 
outfit for medium and light delivery 
service. The road clearance of this 
wheel set is 10% in. The shipping 
unit, complete with tires, springs and 
radius rods, is 295 lb. 
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Make 1917 Your 
Big F ISK Year 


Specialize in Fisk. Tie up to big advertising for 1917 
and cash in on it to the fullest extent. The adver- 
tising will start in January next year, two months 
earlier than this year, to run continuously for twelve 
months. And we have a wonderful campaign pre- 
pared—for your benefit as well as ours. If you don’t 
know all about the Fisk Dealer Plan, write Dept. H 
and make your start now to the BIG year of Fisk 
profits. We are planning a heavier output than ever 
—and bigger advertising to move the goods from 


your counters. 


/ THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY /, 
OF N. Y. EA 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Set No. 2 has solid rims on which 
are pressed 28 x 3% in. solid tires 
capable of supporting a peak load of 
2000 Ib. This unit has undersized 
wheels designed so purposely to sup- 
port the maximum load as the speed 
is reduced when operating on high 
gear and the energy of the motor in- 
creased proportionately. This unit is 
for heavy-duty service in districts 
where the country is fairly level. The 
road clearance of the wheel set is 9 in. 
The shipping weight of the unit com- 
plete with tires, springs and radius 
rods is 355 Ib. 

Set No. 3 has solid rim wheels on 
which are pressed 24 x 3% in. solid 
tires capable of supporting a load of 
2000 Ib. The undersize wheel design 
of this unit, the company states, is for 
the purpose of negotiating hills. This 
set is recommended where the outfit is 
expected to carry the maximum load 
of 2000 Ib. regularly, When the motor 
is in reality developing 20 miles an 
hour on high gear the speed attained 
with this wheel is but 15 miles and the 
energy from the motor back through 
the transmission and differential is 
said to be increased about 25 per 
cent. The road clearance is 7 in.; 
the shipping weight is 315 Ib. 

The price of the “Olson” unit com- 
plete without tires is $65. 


Wrench Set for Buick Car 


The Walden Mfg. Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has placed on the market 
recently a set of five wrenches espe- 
cially designed for use on the Buick 
Models D 44-45 and D 34-35. Every 











WALDEN - WORCESTER 














The “Walden-Worcester’ wrench set for 
the Buick car 


part of the Buick car on which a 
wrench can be used has been taken 
into consideration. The wrenches have 
been approved by the Buick service 
men. 

The price of the set of five wrenches 
complete is $2.50. 


“Oro” Tire Holder 


The Au-To Compressor Company, 
Wilmington, Ohio, has recently an- 
nounced to the trade the “Oro” bas- 
ket type running board tire holder, a 
substantial compact holder made of 
pressed steel handsomely enameled 
which will securely accommodate any 
3-in. or 3%-in. tire. It is made for 
either one or two tires and packed in 
an individual carton. The price com- 
plete is $3.75. 

This company also makes a basket 
type rear tire holder for Ford cars. 
It is made of pressed steel, finished 
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The “Olson” unit for converting the Ford chassis into a heavy-duty truck. The unit is 
illustrated by the dark portions in the illustrations 


in- black enamel and forms a snug 
cradle that holds the tire securely 
without chafing. It can be securely 











The “Oro” basket-type tire holder for the 
Ford running board 

locked. A license holder and lamp 
socket are built under this holder. 
Complete instructions for attaching 
the holder to the Ford car in a few 
minutes are furnished with each 
holder. Each one is packed in an in- 
dividual carton. The price is $4. 


Brown Automatic Oiling 
Bolts 


The Brown Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has recently placed on the mar- 
ket an automatic oiling bolt, which, 
while primarily intended for use on 
spring shackle bolts, is said to be 
adaptable for all kinds of mechanism 
needing continuous feed of oil for in- 
ternal lubrication. 

The lubricating features consist of 
a main reservoir wick of felt that is 
attached to a threaded cap plug and 
to one or more feed or filter wicks. 
The reservoir when in position is un- 
der slight compression, which forces 

















The Brown automatic spring oiler 

all surfaces of the felt against the in- 
terior of the bolt, the feed or filter 
wicks at the same time resting 
against the main reservoir and car- 
rying oil to the bearings by capillary 
attraction in the same manner as a 
lamp wick. 


In addition to the automatic lubri- 
cating value of the bolt, the company 
calls attention to the neat flush ap- 
pearance of this new product and its 
freedom from projections that might 
interfere with washing the car. It is 
made from cold drawn bar stock, heat 
treated and ground to size. It is 
made in a number of sizes. 


Tire Holder for Ford Cars 


The L. P. Halladay Company, Streat- 
or, Ill., has recently added to its ex- 
tensive line of automobile accessories 
a side tire holder for the Ford. car. 
As is shown by the accompanying il- 

















The Halladay side tire carrier for Ford 
cars 


lustration this tire holder is of simple 
design and can be very easily at- 
tached to the running board and side 
of the car. It will securely hold one 
or two tires, and according to the 
manufacturer is sufficiently strong for 
either demountable rims or wheels. It 
is made for 1915 or later models. The 
price complete with straps is $2. A 
lock and chain costs 80c. extra. 


THE APpPpLEBY HINGE MFG. Com- 
PANY, Chicago, Ill., has been organ- 
ized, with a capital of $2,500, by 
William K. Appleby, Daniel S. Gil- 
lespie and William A. Jennings, 69 
West Washington Street. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
has plans for a three-story brick fac- 
tory at 542-44 Kensington Avenue, 
Chicago, at a cost of $25,000. 
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The Dealer Is a ae of Goodyear 


$9. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company sells Good- 
5° year Blue Streak Bicyle Tires through dealers only. 


ri There are a number of different ways in which we 








could sell these tires to the public. 


Some of these ways might be easier than the method 
Guaranteed} We now use to distribute Blue Streaks. 











But any other way would go against the principle 
underlying the merchandising of all Goodyear 
products. 


And this principle is: “First, help the dealer.” 


For the dealer who handles Goodyear Blue Streaks 
is our friend. We feel that if we should sell these 
tires in any way that might cut into his business we 
would be doing an unfriendly thing. 
We will not rob Peter to pay Paul. 


And this is the reason why no mail-order house in 
the world can buy Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle 
Tires from us at any price. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 





“Utility” Rear-End 
Bumper 
The L. P. Halladay Company, 


Streator, Ill, has recently added 
“Utility” adjustable rear bumpers Nos. 

















The “Utility” rear-end bumper 


81 and 88 to its line of automobile 
accessories. These bumpers are made 
adjustable to various angles, and are 
so designed that they can be used on 
cars having extension frames or % 
elliptic springs. They are made with 
8 in. and 16 in. extensions and are fur- 
nished with 134 in. or 2 in. channel, 
diamond channel or full diamond bars 
or with 2 in. round or spring bars. 
These bumpers will fit a great variety 
of cars. 


Bantam Panel Running 
Board Mat 


The Bantam Mfg. Company, 64 
Pearl Street, Boston, Mass., has re- 
cently brought out the Bantam panel 
mat for use on the running board of 
the 1917 Ford car. 

It consists of a steel frame hand- 
somely finished in black enamel and a 
mat so fitted to it that the curved edge 
of the frame fits over the finished braid 
on the edge of the mat and holds it se- 
curely in place. 

The frame with the mat removed is 
attached to the running board by 
means of screws. The mat is then in- 
serted through the top of the frame. 

















The Bantam panel running board mat 


It may be easily removed and replaced 
for cleaning purposes. 

The Bantam panel mat measures 
7% x 14% in. The retail price is 
$2.50. 


Goulds 1917 Calendar 


The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., has recently sent to its 
entire list of dealers an attractive 
1917 calendar. It is beautifully litho- 
graphed in eight colors, and features 
the “Figure 1680” pumping head and 
jack which the Goulds company re- 
cently brought out. 


Federal Fastener 


The Federal Equipment Company, 
Marietta, Ohio, has recently placed on 
the market the Federal fastener. 


This 





is of springless construction and is 
said to have a positive grip. In spite 
of this it can be easily and quickly op- 
erated without damage to the curtain. 

Only two pieces of metal are used 
in the fastener itself. These are two 
brass disks, one of which is stationary 
and the other removable. The holes 
for the post are a little off center. The 
upper and movable disk revolves on 
the lower. The two are joined at the 
outer end. The grip on the post is 
made by a slight turn to the right of 
the upper disk, the friction hold thus 
secured being greatly augmented by 
the tension produced at the points of 
contact at the upturned flanges of the 
disks. To release the curtain a slight 
turn is needed to bring the holes cor- 
rectly opposite each other and thus 
permit the withdrawal of the fastener 
from the post. 

The Federal fastener is made en- 
tirely of brass. Its positive grip on 

















The Federal curtain fastener 


the post prevents rattling. It is neat, 
small, flat, inconspicuous and has a 
gun-metal finish. A nickel finish can 
be furnished if desired. 


Cleveland Twist Drill 
Calendar 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently sent out 
a new calendar for 1917. The illus- 
tration is a reproduction of an oil 
painting in five colors of the “Critical 
Moment” when, in the hardening of 
a drill, the correct heat has been 
reached and the warning light has 
been flashed. The calendar measures 
19 x 12 in. and has clear, large fig- 
ures. 


Air-Friction Carburetor 


The Air-Friction Carburetor Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, manufactures the 
Air-Friction carburetor. 

The fuel in entering the carburetor 
is filtered through a fine brass gauze 
screen. Passing the float needle into 
the float chamber it enters the nozzle 
stem; then up this stem past the ad- 
justing needle and through four small 
lateral openings, where it is distrib- 
uted between two horizontal circular 


’ 
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surfaces. These surfaces are 15/1000 
in. apart and from 38 to 6 in, in cir- 
cumference, dependent upon the size 
of the carburetor. They serve as a 

















The Air-Friction carburetor 


distributor or atomizer and force the 
fuel in a circular mist or film at right 
angles to the air that is passing. 
When the motor is cranked it causes a 
suction directly on the large fuel ex- 
posed surface, drawing liquid fuel into 
the cylinders. As the throttle is 
opened and the speed of the motor is 
increased greater suction is created 
and more gas is needed. To compen- 
sate this air is drawn in which is de- 
flected directly through the large cir- 
cular film of fuel. 


“Jericho Fogg” Horn 


The Randall-Faichney Company, 
Inc., 76 Atherton Street, Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass., has _ recently 
placed on the market a new model of 
the “Jericho Fogg” horn, an exhaust 
signal made especially for the Ford 
and Metz cars. 

Two clamps, one at each end of 
the horn body, slip over the exhaust 
pipe. Then by tightening two bind- 
ing screws the horn is fastened in 
position. This, according to the com- 














The “Jericho Fogg” horn and muffler cut- 
out 


pany, insures a permanent, quick and 
easy installation, as neither threading 
nor brazing is necessary. The valve 
is contained within the horn body to 
which the tubes are securely riv- 
eted. 

This new model is equipped with a 
cut-out in the body of the horn. This 
provides two appliances in one—an 
exhaust horn and a muffler cut-out. 
It is furnished with two pedals, one 
of the locking type to hold open the 
cut-out when desired. The price of 
the “Jericho Fogg” horn with cut- 
out is $5. 


THE ACME STEEL Goops COMPANY, 
2834 Archer Avenue, Chicago, II.» is 
taking figures on an addition to its 
factory, 94 x 99 ft., to cost $15,000. 
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Which way will sell the most 


Pruning Shears? To keep them 
hidden away in a drawer or 
constantly and attractively dis- 
played where no customer 

can fail to see them? 


Which way will show 

the lowest selling cost? 

For your clerks to have to get 

the goods out of a drawer and 

show them over the counter or for your 
customers to be able to see a complete 
line at a glance? 

Which way will please your 
customers most? To be compelled 
to stand around until someone gets a 
chance to wait on them or to be able to 
wait on themselves when clerks are busy 
and just hand you the money? 

The right answer to these questions is 
obvious. And the way to it is plain. 

A Pexto Pruning Shear Display in your 
store will attract trade, increase sales, cut 
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selling costs and help keep customers 
pleased. 
Use it on the counter or the wall. Hang 
it up or stand it up. It goes anywhere 
and gets attention wherever you 
put it. Makes a capital win- 
dow fixture. 
Made of metal and hand- 
somely finished in four colors. 
Size 19 x 27 inches. 
Displays thirteen of the 
twenty-four styles of Pexto Pruning 
Shears. Complete list of retail prices on 
back and space is provided for price mark- 
ing under each pair of Shears. , 
If your jobber can’t supply you, write us. Ask 
us also about our Brace, Snips, Plier and Screw- 
Driver Displays—the finest tool display fixtures 
ever offered. 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 


Mfrs. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tin- 
smiths’ and Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Tools and Machines, Builders’ and 


General Hardware. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Southington, Conn. 
Address correspondence to 2184 W. 3d St., Cleveland, O 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE °. 7 


ARK.—The Boone County Hardware Com- 
pany, which was recently sold to W. J. Doke, will enlarge its 
business. A wholesale department will be added. Frederick 
J. Stewart will be manager. Catalogs requested on the fol- 
lowing: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 

MARKET TREE, ARK.—The Hardware Company has com- 
menced business here, dealing in the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ies tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The H. C. Shaw Company, doing both 
a wholesale and retail business, has recently completed ex- 


HARRISON, 


tensive alterations and improvements in its store. New 
plate glass windows have been installed, and in addition 
two modern stores will be occupied by the company. New 


fixtures, up-to-date shelving and show cases have also been 
put in. The business was established in 1860. 


MIAMI, FLA.—The D. J. Conroy Company, with a_ branch 
store at Jacksonville, has leased a store room at 225 Twelfth 
Street, and as soon as the necessary repairs and additions 
are finished, will occupy it with a complete stock of the 
following, on which catalogs are requested: Bathroom fix- 
tures, builders’ hardware, building paper, cutlery, dog col- 
lars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, home 
barbers’ supplies, lime and cement, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, prepared roofing, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing ma- 
chines. 

COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO.—The Torrance hardware con- 
cern has purchased the stock of the Perrenoud Hardware 
Company. 

BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO.—Richardson & Monks, who 
are successors to Causton Bros. and L. N. Brown, have en- 
larged their store and increased their stock. Catalogs re- 
quested on automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, creafi separators crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lime and 
cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


CISNE, ILL.—A. Mordhorst has bought the hardware store 
of Mayme Golden. Many improvements will be made and 
new lines added in the near future. 


FAIRBURY, ILL.—The W. E. Stephey Company has been 
incorporated to conduct both a wholesale and retail business. 

J. KE. Stephey is president; L. E. Dirks, secretary, and G. Y. 
McDowell, treasurer. The company’s stock will comprise 
automobile accessories, belting and packing, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies. 
dog collars, electrical household specialties, furniture depart- 
ment, heating stoves, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested on automobile accessories and furniture. 


HUME, ILL.—L. B. Smith has bought the hardware and 
stove business of John W. Connelly on West Main Street. 
His stock consists of baseball goods, crockery and glass- 
ware, fishing tackle, kitchen housefurnishings, washing ma- 
chines, mechanics’ tools, etc. 


LA PORTE, IND.—Roempagel & Schwedler, purchasers of 
the implement business of Charles F. Schumaker, request 
catalogs on the following: Buggy whips, cream separators, 
furnaces, gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, lubricat- 
ing oils, poultry supplies, wagons, buggies and washing ma- 
chines. 


ST. PAUL, IND.—C. C. Upjohn has purchased the interest 
gf Charles F. Thompson in the St. Paul Hardware Com- 
pany. No change will be made in the firm name. Catalogs 
are requested covering automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream saparators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


WASHINGTON, IND.—The O’Donnell-Barrows Company 
has changed its name to the O’Donnell Hardware Company. 
The firm’s business is both wholesale and retail. 


ALGONA, IOWA.—J. H. Peterson has purchased a new 
building which will be remodeled and occupied with a com- 


Pee stats of hardware. A line of sporting goods will also be 
a ed. 


ARMSTRONG, IOWA.—K. J. Ersland and Joseph Johnson 
have started in business here. Ersland & Johngon will be 
the firm name. % 


CRESTON, IOWA.—C. H. Thomas and his son Hobert have 
bought the Malloy hardware store at Adams and Oak Streets. 
Business will be continued under the name of the mas 
Hardware Company. 


GLADBROOK, lIOWA.—Reimers and Lokse will about Jan. 
1 engage in the implement business. p 


cof 
HAMLIN, IOWA.—A. R. Hansen has disposed of his stock 
of hardware to William Krohn. Mr. Hansen will still con- 
tinue to conduct his implement business, and requests cata- 
logs on furniture. 


McGREGOR, IOWA.—Knowles & Shepard, dealing in im- 
plements have dissolved partnership. C. E. Shepard will 
continue the business under his own name. 


NORTHWOOD, IOWA.—-Johnson Bros. have purchased the 
interest of Eugene Osborn in the Johnson-Osborn Hardware 
Company. Johnson Bros. will be the new firm name. Cata- 
logs requested on hardware, plumbing and heating material. 


STRUBLE, IOWA.—The business of the Struble Hardware 
Company has been sold to Peter Delperdang, who will con- 
tinue it as the Struble Hardware Company. Catalogs re- 
quested on stoves and shelf hardware. 


THORNTON, IOWA.—Bayliss Bros. have operted a store 
here, dealing in bathroom fixtures, belting and eking, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
teols, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 


YORKTOWN, IOWA.—John Huseman has bought the 
Chapman hardware stock, 
WILLIAMSBURG, KAN.—The stock of W. O. Benhart, 


comprising automobile accessories, baseball goods, ranges and 
cook stoves, crockery and glassware, builders’ hardware, etc., 
is now owned by the Anstaett Hardware Company. 


PINEVILLE, KY.—J. M. Greene has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, G. B. Richards, in the firm of Richards 
aw en uaa The stock will be moved into an adjoining 
building. 


CLINTON, MASS.—William M. Lee has moved his hard- 
ware business from Church Street to 127 High Street. 


DETROIT, MICH.—The Gregg Hardware Company, doing 
both a wholesale and retail business, has taken a 20-year 
lease on the property at 48-50 Cadillac Square, which ad- 
joins the present store. 


MANKATO, MINN.—The hardware stock of Gacke & Son 
has been sold. George Schwickert is the new owner. 


LAMBERT,*MISS.—J. L. Alvis has recently opened a hard- 
ware and furniture store here. 

COLUMBIA, MO.—The firm of James & Dinwiddie has 
been dissolved, Mr. Dinwiddie retiring. The business will 
be carried on by E. W. James under his own name. Buggy 
whips, gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, lubricating 
oils and wagons and buggies will be included in his stock. 

LEWISTOWN, MONT.—The Montana Hardware Company 
is erecting a six-story building. 

WACO, NEB.—The Waco Mercantile Company has been 
dissolved. The Waco Implement Company, its successor, 
requests catalogs on automobile accessories, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, cream separators, gasoline engines, 
heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, shelf hardware and 
washing machines. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y¥,.—George A. Schinkel has bought the 
interest of his brother William in the firm of Schinkel Bros. 
and will continue the-business under his own name. 


SOLEN, N. D.—John Seidl, Sr., Frank Jochim and F. J. 
Seidl have commenced business here. The Union Implement 
Company is the firm name. The company will deal in bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns,. cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oilcloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, toys, games and washing machines. Cata- 
logs requested. 

GREENSPRING, OHIO.—The partnership of Kanney, Van 
Natta and Speidler has been dissolved. R. Kanney has 
purchased the interests of his partners and will conduct the 
business under his own name. 

RINGLING, OKLA.—F. E. Fagerquist has commenced the 
a of a new building to replace the one destroyed 

y fire. 

ENID, OKLA.—The Daugherty Hardware Company has 
been incorporated with a_ capital of $1,500 to deal in the 
following lines: Baseball goods, bicycles, whips,” 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, , dairy 
supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, hammocks and tents. 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games 
machines. 
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